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Sermons for the Month of February 


DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 
THE RICH HEART AND THE HEART OF CHRIST 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


Artists and people of artistic tastes are much concerned about the 
wreaths, and eagles, and heads that are cut upon our coins. The 
practical business man looks to the metal and its purchasing power. 
We all are minting daily a multitude of coins, and the angel treas- 
urers of the vaults of heaven do not spend as much time looking for 
our profiles and dates as they do in sounding the metal to test if 
it rings true and will pass currency in the kingdom of heaven. 
Christ was a keen merchant in the business of the soul. Witness 
His parables and see that buying and selling had no mysteries for 
Him. So when the Pharisees would pass off their worthless money 
upon Him, He knew the counterfeit at once and cried: “O genera- 
tion of vipers, how can you speak good things whereas you are 
evil? For out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 

There will not be gold at the lips if there is not gold in the heart, 
is the teaching of Christ. The rich heart makes the rich word. 
“Out of the abundance of the heart” means “out of the riches of the 
heart,” and this is clear from the signification of the word in the 
original text as well as from the words that follow: “A good man 
out of a good treasure bringeth forth good things; an evil man out 
of an evil treasure bringeth forth evil things.” The words may 
be artistic as you will; they may be colored with poetry, or warmed 
with eloquence, or freighted with the rarest knowledge. All that 
is mere mintage and tinsel, and not itself precious metal in the sight 
of God. It need not necessarily be base metal either, but its pur- 
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chasing value in the mart of heaven will not be greater than would 
a double eagle made of golden butter, unless the treasures of the 
heart go with the treasures of art. Before men we may all pass 
for the character in the fairy story, dropping pearls, and diamonds 
and silver, and gold everytime our lips part, but what of the oa 
put of the heart before the eyes of God? May not the words be 
paste, and pewter, and brass, or at the best lightly plated ware? 

The question is a serious one. One day a collection shall be made 
of all our treasures and their values estimated. “But I say unto 
you,” continues the Lord, in the same passage, “that every idle 
word that men shall speak they shali render an account of.” There 
is a very dismal prospect, indeed! To think that all our idle words, 
our vocal tramps, the fleeting sounds into which we have put fleet. 
ing, vain thoughts, all that foam and froth of the stream of speech, 
is entered against us. Alas, poor lips that babble on heedlessly, 
of you we may say in the words of the Lord, slightly changed, 
“Out of the abundance of the mouth, the heart is silent.” Idle 
words are the product of silent hearts. No man can say with the 
sinners in the psalm “Our lips are our own. Who is Lord over us?” 
Unhappily our lips are not our own. God made them, and they 
are His and must work for Him. An idle word is one that refuses 
to recognize God’s ownership. Let the heart admit God’s mastery; 
let the intention be renewed occasionally of doing all for God's 
services, and words will cease to be idle. There is then no need 
here of disturbing worry. The good Christian, trying to lead a good 
life, is by that very fact banishing idle words. Morning and evening 
prayers, the morning offering, Mass, acts of piety and charity, all 
these are evidences of a rich heart.out of which come few or no 
idle words. The mother who loves her child never utters an idle 
word in its regard, because in every word is the refined gold of 
love. Every Christian that loves Géd has a heart rich in love and 
is rarely idle in words. 

Who can estimate the richness of the Heart of Christ? It is the 
incarnation of the love of God. “The love of God was made heart, 
and throbbed amongst us,” we may say, following the words and 
spirit of St. John. The Heart of Christ is the symbol, the repre 
sentation, of the love of Christ, and so of the love of God. “God 
so loved the world as to give His only begotten Son.” The ripest 
fruit of divine love, as we may say, interpreting the words, was the 
Incarnation. The Heart of Christ was created to put before usin 
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a language we could understand, the love of God. God so loved 
that He gave. What, then, are the treasures of Christ’s Heart? 
They are the richness of Christ’s love as God, and the richness of 
Christ’s love as man. The beating of His Heart voiced both loves. 
Consider, then, what was the precious coinage of Christ’s lips. We 
may judge from their power. His words were omnipotent. They 
spoke to blind eyes, and they saw; to deaf ears, and they heard; to 
dumb tongues, and they spoke. “Peace, be still,” He said to the 
waves, and they fell to sleep. “Be thou clean,” he said to the leper, 
and the flesh at once grew wholesome, and firm, and ruddy with the 
glow of health. His words were stronger still, “more piercing than 
any two-edged sword ; and reaching into the division of the soul and 


‘ the spirit; and discerners of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” 


Sinful and sorrowful heard His words; and sin and sadness were 
sloughed off the soul like the scales of leprosy from the body. 

Truly, a two-edged sword, edged with divine and human love! 
Every action of Christ was one because it was the action of one 
person, but it was twofold in being accompanied by the action of 
His human and divine nature. The white-hot sword, so the old 
theologians put it, will cut and will burn, and who will separate the 
smallest section of the metal which cuts from another section which 
burns? Every atom burns; every atom cuts. So in the fire of 
Christ’s word blended the flame of two loves. In the beating of 
His heart the ear can detect the harmony of two sounds, the melody 
of the greatest love that ever throbbed in man, and its harmonic 
melody of infinitely higher octaves, the love of God. Every word, 
then, of Christ was far from idleness. It was possessed of a divine 
and an infinite energy. It was the coinage of the gold of Christ’s 
Heart. 

To-day we hear the same words; we witness and experience their 
might. The words of Christ are now on the lips of Christ’s priests. 
“Labsolve you,” say the priests, imparting by those words of Christ 
the precious treasure of grace to the souls of men. “This is my 
body,” says the same priest, speaking in the person of Christ. Im- 
mediately by the transmuting power of the words of Christ, the 
crushed and baked wheat, poor, cheap substance that it is, is trans- 
formed into substance infinitely surpassing earth’s rarest ores. Thus 
do all the sacraments, every moment of every day, reveal everywhere 
to mankind by the enriching words of Christ the supreme richness 
of the Heart of Christ. 





SKETCHES FOR CONFERENCES TO CHILDREN 


FOR CHILDREN’S MASS AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
THE COMMANDMENTS EXPLAINED 
WITH SPECIAL REGARD TO CONFESSION 


BY VERY REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 


XIV. Tue First COMMANDMENT 
HONORING THE PICTURES AND RELICS OF SAINTS 


Recapitulation You are now convinced that it is both lawful and 
useful to honor and pray to the angels and saints, who are God’s 
friends and sharers in His own happiness and power. We shall see 
to-day that it is both lawful and useful to honor their pictures and 
relics. 

Reasons for Its Lawfulness.—1. Because the First Commandment 
forbids only the making of images in order to adore them, it does 
not forbid all making of images, for God himself ordered Moses 
to make two images of cherubim; and the Temple of Solomon, ap- 
proved by God, had images of two cherubim in the holy of holies 
(Exod. xxv, 22; xxxvii, 7; II. Paral. 3, 10). 2. A child likes to see 
and honor the pictures of his parents and of all that are dear to 
him; hence, if we love Jesus, and Mary, and the saints, we shall 
love to have and honor their pictures; these things we honor on 
account of what they represent, such as the crucifix; therefore the 
honor we pay their pictures is referred to those they represent, and 
from them to God himself. Therefore there can be no idolatry in 
this, no more than, for instance, in honoring the flag of our country. 

It Is Also Useful—When we kneel before the crucifix, or the 
image of a saint, we do not adore it; but the sight of these pious 
objects brings goods thoughts into our mind, helps us to be more 
attentive to our prayers, to pray more earnestly, and preaches our 
duties to us like a sermon. For instance, the crucifix teaches us 
how much God loves us, how much our soul is worth, what a 
horrible thing mortal sin is, and how patiently we should bear our 
sufferings in order to do God’s holy will and gain heaven. 

Relics.—A good child likes to have some keepsakes of his absent 
or deceased parents, and prizes them highly (also relics of heroes and 
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patriots). In like manner the Church highly prizes and reveres keep- 
sakes of Jesus Christ and the saints, such as the wood of the true 
Cross, the bodies or remains of the saints, the articles they used 
during life. All the honor she bestows on them is referred to God 
and the saints. God approves of this honor by miracles. In the 
Old Testament it is related that some robbers, after murdering a 
man, threw his body into a cave where the bones of the prophet 
Eliseus lay; as soon as the man’s corpse touched those bones, he 
rose again alive. A woman was cured of a long-standing disease 
by merely touching the hem of our Lord’s garment. People were 
wont to place sick persons in the streets where St. Peter would 
pass, so that his shadow falling upon them might cure them; sick 
people were cured by touching the handkerchiefs and aprons which 
St. Paul had used. Many miracles are yet wrought in our days by 
the remains of holy persons. From the time of the first persecution 
the Church has been accustomed to build her altars over the relics of 
martyrs. 

Exhortation.—Let us always venerate the crucifix and pictures of 
our Lord, of the blessed Virgin, and the saints. Every Catholic 
should have in his house at least a crucifix and a picture of Mary. 





XV. THe First COMMANDMENT 
Wuicu SAINts WE SHOULD SPECIALLY Honor 


Recapitulation.—You have heard me explain to you that it is law- 
ful and useful to honor and invoke the saints, and to venerate their 
pictures and relics. To-day I will tell you which saints we should 
honor in a special manner. 

The Blessed Virgin Mary.—In the first place, we should honor 
and invoke the blessed Virgin more than any other saint, because: 
1, She is the Mother of God. She is the nearest to God. She alone 
was allowed on earth—and is allowed in heaven—to call Jesus her 
Son; and Jesus called and honored her on earth as His Mother, and 
does so still in heaven. He loved her and loves her more than any 
other creature. Already in this life she alone was “full of grace” ; she 
deserves our homage next to God. 2. She is also our Mother, for 
Jesus adopted us as His brethren, and in His last will gave her to 
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us as our Mother. She loves us far more than our own mother 
can love us. 3. Mary has been made Queen of the angels and 
saints, for she is the Mother of the sovereign Lord of heaven, God 
alone is above her. 4. Mary is all-powerful by her prayers. Jesus 
obeyed her on earth, performed His first miracle at her request; 
and now that He has glorified her in heaven above all creatures 
He can refuse nothing to her. The proofs of her love for all men 
for even the greatest sinners, and her power with God are found 
in her feasts, in the Litany or Loretto, and in the places of pilgrim. 
age in her honor, v. g., Lourdes. 

St. Joseph.—We should have a special devotion to St. Joseph, 
the foster father of Jesus. He is Patron of the universal Church, 
a great helper in temporal wants, for he was the provider of the 
holy Family; also a helper of those who try to pray well, and espe. 
cially the patron of a holy death, for he is the only saint that died 
in the arms of Jesus and Mary. 

Other Saints—We should be devout to our holy patron, whose 
name we bear; we ought to read his life, try to imitate his virtues, 
invoke him in our wants. Likewise we should be devout to our 
guardian angel, and daily recommend ourselves frequently to his 
care and protection, and remember that he is a witness of all we 
say and do. Finally, you ought to be devout to youthful saints, 
especially to Sts. Aloysius and Stanislaus, to Sts. Agnes, Rose of 
Viterbo, and Rose of Lima, those models of purity, piety, and every 
virtue. 

Conclusion.—The saints are related to us; they are our brethren 
in Christ ; if we earnestly invoke them, they will help us to save our 
souls and one day to join them in heaven, for praying much to them 
will help us to become holy like them. Finally, let us love Mary 
as our own dear Mother, and become true servants of hers; for a 
true servant of Mary cannot be lost (St. Alphonsus). Let us go 
to her in all our wants, as a little child to its mother, especially in 
our temptations, and she will protect us and “pray for us sinners, 
now and at the hour of our death. Amen.” 
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XVI. THE SEconD CoMMANDMENT 


Tuou SHALT Not Take THE NAME OF THE Lord Tuy Gop IN 
VAIN. REVERENCE FOR THE NAME OF Gop 


Introduction —The First Commandment requires us to give to 
God the honor that is due to Him. The Second Commandment 
requires us to give due honor to the name of God and to all that 
has reference to Him or His worship. 

The Name of God.—God is holiness itself. God’s name is holy. 
It should be revered as God himself. What does Holy Scripture 
tell us about the name of God? “May Thy name, O God, be 
blessed” (Tob. iii, 23). “Our Lord God, how admirably is Thy 
name in the whole earth?” (Ps. viii, 2). “The name of the Lord 
be forever blessed” (Ps. cxii, 2). Holy Scripture in many places 
exhorts us to praise the name of the Lord. And the first thing we 
ask of God in the “Our Father” is “hallowed be Thy Name.” We 
pray that God’s name may be blessed, praised and treated as some- 
thing holy all over the world, that all should revere it, and pro- 
nounce it with the greatest respect and reverence. 

The Name of Jesus—The same must be done with the name of 
Jesus, the name given to the Son of God become man. “In the 
name of Jesus every knee should bend” (Phil. ii, 10). Good 
Christians bow their heads at the name of Jesus. It is a sacred 
name: “In My name they shall cast out devils” (Mark xvi, 17). 
The apostles performed miracles by invoking it (Acts iii, 6). It is 
an almighty name, for whatever we pray for in the name of Jesus 
will be given to us (John xiv, 13). It is an uncomparable name: 
“There is no other name under heaven given to men whereby we 
must be saved” (Acts iv, 12). The apostles gloried in suffering 
for the name of Jesus (Acts v, 4). We should praise it gratefully, 
invoke it devoutly, mention it prayerfully, confess it firmly, show 
zeal for its glory and honor. 

Other Holy Things—We must speak with respect of all holy 
persons and things; that is, of the saints, of all that pertains to 
divine worship, especially of the Sacraments, the word of God, holy 
Mass, ceremonies of the Church, her ministers, and persons con- 
secrated to God. 
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It is Sinful to pronounce the name of God, of Jesus Christ, of the 
saints, with levity, as an exclamation, in astonishment, in jokes, in 
fits of anger or impatience, because it is a want of due respect, 

Conclusion—“And let not the name of God be usual in thy mouth, 
and meddle not with the names of the saints, for thou shalt not 
escape free from them” (Eccl. xxiii, 10). 

How to Confess—I accuse myself of having pronounced the 
name of God, or of Jesus, irreverently, in joke or in anger, — 
times ; of having spoken irreverently of holy things, —— times, 





XVII. THe SEcoND COMMANDMENT 
CURSING 


Recapitulation—We have seen that the Second Commandment 
requires us to speak with reverence of God, of Jesus Christ, of the 
saints, of all holy things, and that it is sinful to do so without rev. 
erence, lightly, in joke, in anger. 

Sinfulness of Cursing.—But the sin is far greater if we use the 
name of God in cursing our neighbor, that is, in wishing evil to 
our fellow men, but more especially when we call upon God to damn 
someone. 

Cursing Is Devilish—A man’s speech indicates the country of 
his origin. In heaven the name of God is used to praise and bless; 
in hell it is used to curse, to wish most fearful evils. He who curses 
uses the language of hell, of the devil. But “speak not so, for we 
are the children of saints” (Tob. ii, 17). To the curser we may 
say: “You are of your father, the devil.” “Surely, thou art one of 
them, for thy speech doth discover thee” (Matt. xxvi, 73). 

Cursing Is Scandalous.—Nothing is more contagious than cursing, 
for little children learn it quickly, and think it smart. Wo to those 
who teach children to curse (Matt. xviii, 17) (Ps. cviii, 18, 19). 

Cursing a Grievous Sin.—Our Lord enjoins us to bless those who 
persecute us, and St. Paul says: “Bless and curse not” (Rom. xii 
14). “Do not err, neither those that serve idols . . . nor thdse 
that curse shall possess the kingdom of God” (I. Cor. vi, 9). If 
the evil wished is serious and deliberately meant, it is a mortal sin, 
deserving of hell. 
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Cursing an Insult to God.—To ask God to afflict our neighbor 
with some great evil, to damn him, is passing our unjust sentence 
of condemnation on him, and asking God, who is infinitely just, to 
execute it! 

The Habit of Cursing.—1. It is easily acquired, but can be over- 
come. An old general, suffering from rheumatism and gout, was 
placed in a hospital. Whenever his pains were great he would curse 
horribly. The sister said it was a sin. He replied: “I cannot help 
it.” “Yes, you can; I know a remedy.” “Tell it to me, and I’ll use 
it.” “Every time you curse, give me a dollar for the poor.” Hear- 
ing this, the general thought: “If I do this, [’ll soon be as poor as a 
church mouse; but I must keep my word.” “I'll do it, sister,” he 
said. A few moments later his pains increased, and he cursed. 
The sister held out her hand, and he gave her a dollar; but he 
began to be on his guard, and for some hours he kept from cursing. 
In the evening his pains were so great that he cursed again, but 
the sister got another dollar. The following days, though he 
suffered much, he was so careful that he cursed but a few times, 
and soon overcame the habit altogether. 

2, There was a man who used to curse terribly when anything 
displeased him. One day his son had displeased him, and he began 
to curse as usual. But his son said to him: “Father, please whip 
me, but do not curse and offend God.” This converted the man. 

Conelusion—Shun companions who habitually curse; repress all 
anger at once; ask Jesus and Mary to give you patience, and you 
will easily keep from cursing. 

How to Confess.—I accuse myself of cursing ——times. Tell 
what kind of evil you wished God to inflict on others. 





LITTLE SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM 
FOR LOW MASS 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


Adapted from the Italian of CarprnaL Cosmo Corst. 
HELL 


The omnipotent God who called us into existence for His own 
purpose, who cherishes for us the love of the most tender of fathers, 
has destined us all, without exception, for the happiness of heaven, 
This happiness shall be ours, if, during our short term of natural 
life, we offer Him due homage. If, however, instead of loving and 
serving Him we offend Him by sin, and unrepentant die in that 
state, then He who would be our supreme happiness will instead 
condemn us to eternal misery. There is no middle way. He who 
renounces heaven chooses eternal damnation. Either rejoice eter- 
nally with the blessed, or suffer eternally with the reprobate. A 
frightful alternative, dear brethren, one which ought to impress 
upon us the necessity of reflecting seriously upon our eternal fate 
and our salvation, which is the one thing needful, as Jesus Christ 
tells us in the Gospel. In order to incite in us a greater zeal for 
our salvation, let us to-day consider the wretched fate of those who 
neglected to consider seriously the end for which they were created, 
and who are in hell, suffering the sum and substance of all misery, 

We are bound to believe that there is a hell, and it would bea 
sin against faith to doubt its existence. Yet, even among Catholics 
there are not wanting those who ridicule the idea of hell, and pre- 
tend to see in it an invention of the priests. To them I say they are 
contradicting their faith and sound reason as well. It is a fact, 
indeed, that we cannot deny hell without at the same time denying 
the existence of God. For, if we accept God, then this God must be 
an infinitely perfect Being, of necessity holy and just. His Provi- 
dence must watch over all, and He must be an enemy and avenger 
of wrong in any and every form. Where would His sanctity be, 
where His Providence, if He let sin, and vice, and crime go un- 
punished? 

But they say, do we not see that in this world unrighteousness 
not only often goes unpunished, but even seems to be the road to suc- 
cess and wealth? Yes; and for this very reason a state of punishment 
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and of retribution is surely necessary in the other life, otherwise, 
indeed, the Divine government would be lacking in the justice which 
even the princes of this world endeavor to mete out to their subjects. 
Because, therefore, such government would be unjust and mani- 
festly at variance with the idea of God as the supreme and most 
perfect Being, the belief in God compels the belief in hell as a place 
where Divine justice punishes offenders who escaped punishment 
before their death. 

That place of horrors, called hell, prepared by God for the fallen 
angels and their adherents, for those, therefore, who die in rebellion 
to their Maker, in the state of unrepented mortal sin, holds a double 
punishment, namely, of sense and of loss. Both are indicated fre- 
quently in Holy Writ, particularly in that final sentence which the 
gospel tells us Jesus Christ will pass upon the reprobate: “Depart 
from Me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.’ Depart from Me, this 
means punishment of loss; into everlasting fire, the punishment of 
sense. 

In hell there is a real and actual fire, as Holy Writ expressly 
declares. It is more terrible, much more scathing, than our earthly 
fire. For the latter is given to us by God for our benefit and use; 
hell, however, is created by the wrath of His justice as a punish- 
ment. 

Now, if even our earthly fire is so powerful and so ravaging, what 
a terrible instrument it must be in the hands of an avenging God, 
who will make it continue to burn throughout eternity, without for 
amoment mitigating its fury! 

That fire has power also to attack the spiritual soul. Hence it 
not only tortures bone and marrow, it penetrates to the soul to 
torture it also. For this reason it is called not only fire, but also 
the spirit of fire, the breath of Divine wrath. 

This fire combines in itself all kinds of tortures, and for this reason 
hell is called the “place of torments.” There is ro torture, no 
pain, no horror the damned soul does not suffer in hell. 

Every sense of the body is tortured, in proportion to its former 
misuse. Its heat will increase where it encounters greater malice 
and graver sins. They greatly err who are of opinion that the 
punishment is the same whether one is damned for one or for many 
sins. God will mete out punishment proportionate in severity to 
the number and malice of the sinner’s misdeeds. Oh, could we but 
describe adequately and place before you the desperate agony, the 
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fathomless slough of despond of hell. And there are Christians who 
are reckless and daring enough to say: “If I am damned, I shat 
probably know how to bear it patiently.” Oh, senseless fools, Jy 
hell there is no patience. There is only fury, rage, and despair, 

The punishment of the senses, as I have depicted it, should make 
a profound impression; it relates to the senses, yet it is not the 
greatest punishment that falls to the reprobate. 

Far greater is the punishment of loss of the vision of God. The 
bliss of the Divine vision is incomprehensible to us until we cross 
the threshold of eternity. The sinner has turned his back upon God, 
and God now will turn away from the sinner, who has sold his 
birthright to participate in the happiness which comes from the 
vision of God. This punishment of the loss of God is not likely to 
make on us now the impression that the punishment of fire makes, 
because we now live in the region of the senses. God seems far 
away from us. 

Hence we see men heed so little the loss of God and His grace, 
and even continue after the loss to live in contentedness and seeming 
enjoyment as if nothing untoward had taken place, although their 
misfortune is the greatest. 

It is quite otherwise in the next life, where all deceitfui appear- 
ances of this world and all diversions of the senses will have van- 
ished. When the soul shall have been delivered from the body, 
worldly considerations will no longer affect it. Standing in the 
radiance of God’s countenance and enveloped in an unspeakable 
light, there is imparted to it the clear vision of the magnificence of 
God. The soul feels itself drawn to God alone, because it is created 
for God alone, and God is its sole desire and happiness. To be re 
jected by God and cursed forevermore, this fate begets a despair and 
a suffering greater as a punishment than even the torture of hell 
fire. It becomes impossible for the soul to contemplate God as its 
Supreme good, and desire is turned into hatred, because it must look 
upon God as its tormentor and enemy. Yet, while it hates God, it 
cannot cease to yearn for Him, and in yearning for Him it cannot 
help hating Him. Its hatred is ever combated by its desire, and its 
desire is ever opposed by hatred. Oh, what fearful agony this 
must be. 

And now comes that other torment, called by Jesus Christ the 
worm of conscience. It consists in the agonizing consciousness of 
having lost God, solely because the scul willed to lose Him. This 
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thought, ever present to the damned soul, will be the gnawing worm; 
tt will torture the soul in all its faculties, in memory, reason and 
wil. The lost soul will then turn against itself, as Holy Writ says; 
twill curse the day of its birth, its parents, the saints—yes, even God 
Himself. How frightful the place, how awful the abyss that harbors 
sich wretches ! 

And how long will this state of things endure? Alas, forever. 
There will be no end? NEVER. Terrible word. May these con- 
gderations leave an indelible imprint upon our minds and hearts. 
They are a sure means of protecting against the awful fate of falling 
into the avenging hands of almighty God. Amen. 





HEAVEN 


How unhappy at times is our natural life. Suffering and ad- 
versity on the one hand; contradictions, injustice, and oppression 
upon the other. The world, by its flattery, deceives and dupes us. 
Satan hovers around us in order to bring about our ruin; we are 
opposed by malicious fellow men, or are at war with ourselves, 


when the flesh rebels against the spirit, and concupiscence contends 
against reason; truly, this life is beset with troubles and difficulties. 

But let us be comforted, dear brethren; our home is not on this 
arth; our lot is not so thoroughly unhappy as this world would 
make it. We are destined for an utterly different life, one that is 
different from anything earthly. Our earthly life is only a brief 
journey, which leads through suffering and affliction to heaven. We 
are destined for heaven, and eternal joys are our true end. For this 
purpose our heavenly Father has created us; for this purpose the 
Son of God descended from heaven, became incarnate and ransomed 
us at the price of His Passion and death; for this purpose the Holy 
Ghost sanctifies us without intermission through His gifts and 
graces; all the works of the most adorable Trinity are intended to 
lead us to the happiness of heaven. 

Heaven combines in itself two essential privileges: namely, the 
deliverance from all evils and the possession of all good. A brief 
meditation upon our heavenly Paradise will cause us to yearn more 
and more for it, and will incite us to more zeal in assuring to us 
the final possession of heaven. 
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The first privilege which the blessed enjoy in heaven is the de. 
liverance from all evil. This privilege is easy to comprehend; jt 
does not surpass the capabilities of our understanding. The inex. 
pressible good which the blessed enjoy we cannot understand, by 
we know only too well the evils from which they are freed: 
of these evils there is, for instance, the constant combat of the 
flesh against the spirit. There are the passions that tyrannize 
over the soul, thoughts that make it uneasy, desires that torment it, 
contrition over the past, dissatisfaction with the present, anxiety 
about the future, vexation, bitterness, unrest. There is for the body 
oppressive toil, illness which wears out good health, possibly poverty, 
sudden misfortunes, disappointments, disloyalty of friends, betrayal 
envy, secret or open persecution. Truly, life is filled with adversi. 
ties from which we shall be liberated only by our death. If we 
then turn to virtuous persons, lovers of God and strivers for 
eternal salvation, who may count the sacrifices and fears that they 
undergo on account of their future state, on account of the many 
possibilities of offending God, and of being eternally separated from 
Him? Even saints who lived in the assurance of being united to 
God by the bond of grace have trembled nevertheless at the thought 
of being able to lose Him and their salvation. 

The Holy Ghost assures us that this multitude of evils will be 
excluded forever from the abode of the blessed. In fact, all the 
evils which afflict us here on earth are punishments for sin, for 
through sin they came into the world; and since sin will be banished 
from heaven, so likewise will be sorrow and adversity. In heaven 
there will be nothing that can worry, injure or oppress us, no want, 
no fear, no unsatisfied desire. If in heaven we had only this to 
expect and nothing else, then assuredly it would be a great good 
indeed ; but this is only a small part of its privileges. 

In addition to deliverance from all evil, heaven is the full posses- 
sion of every good. Here, however, our powers fail us in any et- 
deavor to speak of happiness of the elect. Even St. Paul, who, in 
spirit at least, saw the bliss of heaven, could only say that no human 
eye had seen, nor ear heard, and that it had not entered into the heart 
of man, what God had prepared for them that love Him. In these 
words the magnitude and glory of heaven are indicated. All the 
sublime wonders of visible creation, all the beauty of the achieve- 
ments of men, are, according to the words of the apostle, as nothing 
in comparison to the splendor of heaven. 
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The greatest happiness of the blessed will consists in the fact that 
God will be their supreme reward, that He will make them happy 
by giving Himself to them, and that plenitude of boundless happi- 
ness which He enjoys according to His own nature. The actual 
nature of the heavenly bliss, and the real sum and substance of all 
good is to see God, to love Him, and to possess Him. From this 
intimate union with God ensue for the soul complete satisfaction, 
perfect contentment, supreme happiness. 

During our earthly life we cannot see God with our eyes; in 
heaven, however, we shall, strengthened by the light of His glory, 
rest our gaze upon Him, behold Him face to face, know Him as He 
js and appreciate His worth. And what do the words mean: “To 
behold Him unveiled’? They mean to know Him just as He is. 
The unity of His nature, the Trinity of Persons, His infinite per- 
fections, the treasures of His wisdom, His goodness, His omnipo- 
tence, His sanctity. 

And again, as God, in the fullest sense, comprises in Himself all 
things which have been, still are, and shall be in the future, even all 
possible things, thus the vision of God will impart to the elect a 
dear knowledge of all hidden mysteries, in the kingdom of nature 
as well as in the order of grace. Thus our understanding will be 
filled with knowledge and light, our natural longing for wisdom will 
be completely satisfied. Everything will be uncovered and made 
manifest. 

But to see God means not only to know Him and all things else, but 
it means also to love Him. In fact, when we actually see God, then 
we shall find in Him our supreme good, the great infinite plenitude, 
the essence of all beauty and virtue—briefly, everything that man 
might wish for. Hence it would be impossible for the blessed not to 
love Him with the fervor and fondest rapture of their souls. And 
then hearts will be filled with peace, and joy, and the desire for hap- 
piness, so often disappointed here below, will be completely satisfied. 
For there will be no other occupation than to love, without intermis- 
sion, an object which is infinitely lovable, and alone capable of per- 
fectly contenting all our wishes. 

Finally, to see God means to love Him and possess Him. Our 
love of God will be a love of enjoyment, of rest, of most intimate 
union, whereby the blessed soul will be wholly immersed in God and 
God in return will communicate Himself wholly to the blessed, 
making them participants in His own happiness. As iron in the 
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furnace is penetrated to such a degree by fire, that without ceasing 
to be iron it can no longer be distinguished from the fire, so the 
blessed intimately unite to God without losing the nature of crea. 
tures, they will know by God’s wisdom, work by God’s power, and 
live eternally by the Divine life. Truly sublime and blissful truths, 
dear brethren. A boundless delight, a joy, that here below one can- 
not picture, complete and perfect bliss, lasting without interruption 
and remaining ever new and always increasing throughout eternity, 

This, dear brethren, is a brief summary, a feeble picture, a mere 
shadow of those great things which God has prepared as recom- 
pense in heaven for the works of the just here below. It should 
require no further incentive to induce us to struggle for possession 
of these eternal privileges. We would be deficient in faith, in 
reason, and in love for ourselves, if we were to hesitate at paying 
the trifling price for such immense recompense. Amen. 





AFFLICTIONS 


The world’s recompense for man’s efforts is often disappointing, 
Fascinated by the glitter of earthly things, men think they will find 
in them gratification and happiness. People try to outstrip their 
neighbors in acquiring wealth, in order to procure the coveted happi- 
ness and to remove from their path every suffering as far as possible. 
They who live in superfluity and luxury are looked upon as blessed, 
as persons whose every wish is gratified, whereas they who have to 
pass their lives in poverty, in deprivation, are considered unfortun- 
ate, as ill-favored by fate. The apparently ill-favored persons fre- 
quently break out in complaints, even in blasphemies against divine 
Providence. Alas, dear brethren, what folly and shortsightedness. 
These worldly views are the inventions of the passions, of the 
enemies of true human happiness. The wisdom of God, of the 
Saviour, teaches us that true happiness is not found in earthly things, 
that we must rather look for the same in the life to come; that the 
path to true happiness is not the path of roses, of comforts, of 
pleasures, but the path of mortification, of suffering, the way of the 
Cross. This is the path that our divine Saviour showed us, the path 
He trod Himself, to give us an example for our imitation. 

Suffering, therefore, is the only true path that will lead us from 
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earth to heaven. In order to encourage you to bear afflictions 
patiently for the love of God, I will show you that they are benefi- 
cial for the sinner, necessary for the penitent, and profitable for the 
just, so that no one ought to complain about his afflictions, but should 
rather praise God and return thanks for them. 

God has decreed that the human race, after a brief life on earth, 
shall share the delights of his glory in heaven. That man may not 
deviate from the right path which leads to heaven, He has instilled 
into the human heart a powerful desire for true happiness, and this 
desire renders his existence an unsatisfactory one until he attains 
this happiness in the vision of the beauty of his God and Creator. 
And yet, despite the great love of God, despite this powerful in- 
centive, so many men turn away from God and abandon themselves 
to the fleeting and deceitful pleasures of this brief life, and instead 
of seeking the path to heaven they hasten on the road to perdition. 

God desires that all men be saved, and though He will not compel 
them, because He will not deprive them of free will, still He en- 
deavors to attract them to Himself by the bond of His love, and to 
lead them in the right path. He enlightens their understanding, 
makes them realize the state in which they are living ; He moves their 
hearts to abhor sin, and fills them with love for virtue; He places 
obstacles in their way when they are inclined to gratify their sinful 
desires, and grants power to the words of the priests to move them 
to repentance. But, hardened in sin, they often render these in- 
spirations of divine grace ineffectual. They love their chains, they 
decline to listen to the ministers of Christ who urge them to be 
converted. Seeing their hard-heartedness, the Lord then often sends 
them afflictions and suffering, so that, realizing the vanity of earthly 
things, they may turn towards spiritual treasures that alone are 
capable of bringing happiness and peace. 

Wo to those living in sin, if even adversity will not recall them 
from the fatal path they follow, a path which leads to eternal de- 
struction. 

Now, you may tell me that you can easily understand why God 
sends adversity to the impious, in order to bring about their con- 
version, but often you see those also in suffering who strive to live 
a good life. Why should they be afflicted, you say. Dear brethren, 
who of us is entirely free from sin, and who does all he should for 
the glory of God and the benefit of his soul? If God in His wisdom 
and mercy punishes us for our shortcomings in this life, He spares 
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us from much greater punishment in the life to come. Divine merey 
forgives us our failings on account of our sincere contrition, by 
think not that on that account we may escape all punishment for oy 
sins. After David had expressed his grief over his errors, the 
prophet sent by God announced to him that his sins were forgiven, 
but though he could not doubt this Divine message, still he ceased 
not to do penance, and despite his penance he was made to feel the 
severity of Divine chastisement in various ways. 

Even after our sins and eternal punishment are remitted by 
Divine mercy, there is satisfaction due to Divine justice in the 
form of temporal punishment, and it is vastly easier for us to 
make this satisfactiton in this life than in the fire of purgatory, 
Furthermore, God in order to prevent our relapse into former 
errors, mingles with the joys that the pleasures of the world 
cause us, an amount of bitterness, and thereby awakens in us, as St, 
Augustine says, the remembrance of the eternal treasures and the 
desire to attain that happiness which is alone real and unmixed with 
bitterness. 

Finally, we should cheerfully accept the trials that God sends us, 
because they are very profitable even to the just, in order to in- 
crease their merits. Even Christ, the purest and most perfect, an- 
nounced that it was necessary for Him, in order to attain the glory 
that the Father had destined for Him, to walk in the path of suffer- 
ing (Luke xxiv, 26). He repeats this through the mouth of the 
Apostle Paul: “I have prepared for you, through my death, joys 
which never cease, a happiness that never diminishes; but the way 
which leads to this goal is that of tribulations.” 

How, then, may we dear brethren, refuse to bear trials patiently, 
trials that acquire for us eternal joys? In our afflictions let us raise 
our eyes to heaven. It is the Lord who sends them to us, and He 
sends them for no other purpose than that after our death we may 
enter the joys of His glory. In order to bear suffering with profit, 
let us resign ourselves willingly without murmur or complaint to 
His holy will, and let us say with St. Paul: “I am filled with con- 
fort; I exceedingly abound with joy in all our tribulation” (I. Cor. 
vii, 4). This is the true way of drawing great profit and merit from 
afflictions. Amen. 
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THE VIRTUE OF HOPE AND THE SINS THAT ARE OPPOSED TO IT 


To-day, dear brethren, I wish you to consider with me the 
most consoling virtue of hope. I cannot think of a better or more 
powerful illustration of this virtue than pious Job. Behold in him 
aman who had fallen from the heights of happiness and temporal 
well-being into the abyss of want and misery. His flocks, his houses 
and lands were taken from him. His many and good children were 
buried in the ruins of their homes. Had he remained unharmed in 
his own person he could at least by the work of his hands have 
earned his living. But a loathsome disease covered his body and 
sapped his strength, so that he was abandoned lying in an unclean 
place, where he cried out: “Oh, God, I have lost everything. What 
still remains of this miserable form of a man, but lips?” This man, 
dear brethren, is the symbol of our own condition, the condition 
to which sin has brought mankind. What remains of the splendor 
that formerly was given to man—the Paradise, the incorruptibility, 
the innocence, the virtue, all the innumerable graces that should 
distinguish mankind? Behold the devastation, ignorance and lack 
of understanding, violence of the passions, weakness of the will. 
Truly, mankind has been more sorely deprived of its possession than 
pious Job had been of his. 

Yet, dear brethren, we have in spite of this loss and this misery, 
a Father in heaven animated by infinite benevolence towards us, 
and of infinite power, who will cure us of all ills and enrich us with 
His boundless treasures. Let us rest our gaze upon Him con- 
fidingly, place in Him our hope, and we shall again become truly 
rich in this life and be glorified with Him in heaven. 

Let us now consider what our hope should be to merit heaven. 

Hope is a supernatural virtue infused by God into our souls, by 
means of which we, by leading a good life, firmly and without any 
doubt expect of God our eternal salvation, and also the means 
necessary thereto, relying upon the promise and the merits of Jesus 
Christ. 

Faith assures us that there is a heaven with an abundance of 
delight and bliss, that this realm of happiness was created and pre- 
pared for mankind ; and hope tells us that it will be our portion if we 
do not voluntarily exclude ourselves from it through the commission 
of sin. 
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But to accomplish our salvation and gain admission to heaven, 
there are many conditions to be fulfilled. We must mortify our. 
selves, love God, keep His commandments, do penance for our Sins, 
and persevere faithfully in His friendship to the end. 

With the hope of attaining to the vision of God there must be 
combined the confidence that God will give us the necessary means 
to reach this goal, namely, the grace to avoid sin, to overcome 
temptations, to observe His commandments, the confiding self. 
assurance that if we fall into sin He will compassionately hold out 
His hand and help us return to Him. 

And may even a sinner hope when, on account of his guilty 
conscience, he has more reason to fear? To answer this question, we 
must ask what is to be understod here by the word sinner? If we 
refer to those who, having offended God, do not strive for contri- 
tion, then I must say that such sinners have little justification for 
hope. Obduracy in sin indicates an absence of hope. But sinners 
who have sorrow and seek God may indeed hope, and their hope will 
not be in vain. In order to encourage and strengthen our hope, let 
us remember all that the Divine mercy has done for us. What proof 
does not God give us daily of His fostering love. He created a 
great world for us and furnished it with innumerable creatures. 
And when by their fall our first parents had forfeited the right to 
heaven and had burdened us with guilt, the only begotten Son of 
God clothed Himself with our flesh, to take upon Himself the chas- 
tisement due our sins, that He might remove our guilt with His 
Blood. He let Himself be nailed upon the ignominious Cross, to 
open to us the door of heaven; and now He nourishes with His own 
sacred Body those who had rebelled against Him. He has done all 
this, and His superabounding love calls to us from the Cross: 
“Banish fear, for I have rescued thee” (Ps. Ixx, 2). Behold, the 
eternal God loves the sinner so intensely that He hastens after him 
to recall him to virtue and to salvation. Truly, he who does not 
trust firmly in God ignores the goodness of God and scorns His 
mercy. 

There are two detestable sins in opposition to hope: Despair and 
presumption. They grievously offend God and will surely lead to 
perdition. Persons who live for a long while in sin, instead of taking 
refuge in the Divine mercy, frequently abandon themselves to 
despair and imagine themselves to be irrevocably lost. These per- 
sons sin not only against hope, but also against faith. For either 
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they do not believe that God will in His mercy lovingly receive the 
sinner who makes a resolution of amendment, or they do not believe 
that the Blood of the divine Redeemer shed so abundantly has the 
power to efface all sins, however great may be their number and 
gravity. These unfortunates have become Godless, and render 
themselves guilty of the perversity of Cain and Judas, who would not 
place their hope in the Divine mercy to obtain pardon for their 
crimes. 

To offend God by a grievous sin is certainly a great evil. But the 
mercy and love of the Lord are so great that He is ever ready to 
give us back our spiritual life, if we contritely turn to Him; He even 
commands us to hope for forgiveness. Hence it follows that those 
who despair of finding. forgiveness for their sins, cast themselves 
into hell by their own obstinacy. 

The victims of despair are probably less numerous than those of 
presumption. There are many who imagine that they will go to 
heaven despite their impenitence and obstinacy in sinful lives. The 
mercy of God is infinite, they say; Jesus Christ died upon the Cross 
in order to merit heaven for all of us; a single act of perfect contri- 
tion will efface all sins. So many have passed their lives in sin and 
vice, yet were finally converted. The Lord wills that all should be 
saved. So they speak, and what they say is true, but the application 
to their own conduct is false. They presumptiously seek in the 
Divine mercy a support for their evil deeds, and an excuse to con- 
tinue their vicious lives. Because God is good and merciful, they 
mean to go on insulting Him by a life of sin. Such manner of speak- 
ing, such presumption of thought, is a grievous sin against the Holy 
Ghost, because Divine mercy is abused in an impious way and per- 
verted into a license for viciousness. : 

In God there is to be found not only mercy, but justice also. He is 
good, but also just and holy, and because He is just and holy He 
cannot permit His goodness to serve as an incentive to wickedness. 
Hence it follows that those who thus presume render themselves 
unworthy and incapable of securing forgiveness. The mercy of God 
which in Holy Scripture is so highly extolled avails only to those who 
humble themselves and who hasten to return to God, but does not 
serve as a refuge for sinners. It threatens, on the contrary, with the 
rigors of justice all those who remain obdurate in their sins because 
of their presumptuous confidence in His goodness (Eccl. v, 7). 

We have seen therefore that in the suffering of this life our hearts 
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must find their sole support in hope. We must never despair of the 
Divine mercy, no matter how numerous and grievous our sins may 
be, but it is necessary to found our hope upon the practise of good 
works. Repentance over past sins, observance of the Divine law, 
reception of the most holy Sacraments, zeal in prayer and hope in 
Divine mercy—these are the means that will justify in us the hope 
of eternal happiness. Amen. 
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FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL OF CHARACTER 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS P. DUFFY, D.D. 


Text from the Epistle. 


SYNOPSIS.—St. Paul’s description of the Christian character. Learned it 
from Christ. Sermon on the Mount. So, too, the other Apostles. St. 
John. 

Not accepted by many at the time. Other views. Pharisees, Stoics, 
Epicureans. Modern world also presents difiiculties—newspaper view of 
life. 

Two objections considered. 

I, Not practical. But immediate and complete fulfilment not looked for. 
The leaven of the Gospel works gradually. 

II. Not finest ideal. This we deny. Fault in our own littleness and 
selfishness. Much wiser and saner to follow Christ. This objection may 
come from false presentation of Christian type in sermons and stories. 
For corrective, study types from life. (a) Solid Christian men and 
women. (b)The qualities demanded in religious and priests. (c) The 
heroes of the faith. St. Thomas a Becket and Blessed Thomas More. 
Father Damien. (d) St. Paul. Bravery. Loyalty. Patriotism. Breadth. 

Conclusion.—Reject the newspaper view of success. Be Christians in 
character as in name. 


What a beautiful character St. Paul depicts in this day’s epistle! 
It is the character of the Christian, the ideal according to which we 
are all to mold and shape ourselves. The Christian, he says, as the 
elect of God, should be merciful, kind, humble, modest, patient, 
forbearing and forgiving ; in a word, filled with divine charity. And 
the results of these virtues in his soul are peace of heart, spiritual 
joyousness and an abiding thankfulness to God. It is a type of 
character which St. Paul loves to paint, now sketching it in bold out- 
line, as he does here, now filling in the picture with affectionate 
minuteness, as he does in a wonderful analysis of charity in his first 
letter to the Corinthians (I. Cor. i, 13). 

It is not his own ideal. He had learned it from Christ. It was 
' taught by Christ in the Sermon on the Mount, and over and over 
again in the model He gave in His own life. All the apostles had 
learned it. It was reflected in their lives. It appears in all their 
writings. To the end of their days they insisted strongly on this view 
of the Christian character. We are told that when St. John was an 
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old man his one exhortation was, “Little children, love one another”. 
and when someone commented on his frequent repetition of this 
phrase, he answered that if they learned this one lesson it was 
enough. 

It was not an ideal to attract many in the world to which it was 
first preached. Christ crucified, the great model of charity and self. 
sacrifice, was to the Jews a stumbling-block, to the Gentiles foolish. 
ness. The very charity of Christ, His association with the poor, His 
gentleness with repentant sinners, was one of the chief causes of 
opposition to them among the harsh and rigid leaders of His own 
people. And the great Gentile world of Greece and Rome went its 
own way, drawn on by its selfish desires of pride and lust and power, 
There were many humble folk, Jews and Gentiles, who heard His 
message gladly, as it answered to the truth in their own souls. But 
the bulk of mankind followed their own inclinations, worshiping 
the god of self. Most of them, then as now, had no very definite 
idea of their own life or the use they wished to make of it. But, 
from two strongly marked types which were set up by the great and 
the wise of that day, we can judge how far removed even the best 
of them was from the spirit of Christ. One of them was rugged, 
stern, self-contained, standing four-square against the shocks of life, 
meeting its trials with a high disdain. There is much that is noble 
in such a character, but it is spoiled by the fact that its root is pride, 
its center is self. The other was, and is, a much more common type 
and a less exalted one. It places the aim of life in pleasure. It 
advocates the satisfaction of all desires. Enjoyment is its test of 
the value of existence. ‘Eat, drink and be merry” is its motto. 

Human nature has not changed since the preaching of Chris 
tianity, and to-day, as in His own day, the message of the Lord often 
falls on deaf or unwilling ears. It is not easy to be a good Chris- 
tian. Our pride and our passions make it difficult for us to be 
merciful, kind, humble, modest, patient, forgiving, charitable. There 
lies the first difficulty—the opposition of our own selfish nature, 
And there is another. We live in a world of men, many of whom 
do not even profess to admire or to imitate the ideal of the Christian. 
This world lies all about us; it attacks us unceasingly. Its views of 
life, the types of mankind it admires, are dinned into our ears 
through the common talk of our fellow, through the columns of the 
daily papers, through the pages of works of fiction. Too often it 
offers the incense of its admiration to sorts of men who are alien 
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or hostile to the mind of Christ. Men are praised for success, 
even though their purposes are thoroughly selfish, and their actions 
brutal and unjust. 

Sometimes, indeed, the powers of this world go further, and 
whisper insidiously in our ears that the Christian ideal of sympathy, 
forgiveness, brotherhood, which we profess, is not the best one for 
humanity. Some content themselves with saying that it is noble, 
but unpractical ; that it cannot be maintained in all dealings between 
man and man without loosening the bonds of love and opening the 
way to disaster. Others go further and deny that it is the highest 
even in ideal. They profess to see in it something weak and ignoble, 
a lack of manly vigor and assertiveness. 

Now both these difficulties come from a sad lack of understand- 
ing of the true nature of the Christian view. To consider the first: 
It has always been recognized by the Church of Christ that the Ser- 
mon on the Mount is not a program of government. Taking man- 
kind as we find it, in all its sorts and conditions, with savages and 
criminals, and considering the needs of human society, we see 
plainly that the world cannot at present be fully governed by the 
ideals of forgiveness and benevolence set forth in Christian teach- 
ing. It was not intended that it should. Christ set up an ideal 
toward which each soul must aspire. Some live up to it fully. Such 
were St. Francis of Assisi, St. Vincent de Paul, Father Damien, and 
many a worthy soul of lesser note in all parts of the world. Through 
such heroes of divine charity first of all, and through the help also 
of all Christian souls in whom love has gained a partial victory, 
human society is carried forward by slow degrees to a better state 
of peace, union and love. It is a weary and disheartening work for 
God’s Church. But she persistently holds up the ideal of Christ be- 
fore each successive generation, and by degrees the savage and brute 
elements are toned down or weeded out, and the way is prepared for 
the final triumph of Christ. 

While we admit freely that this ideal is not capable of immediate 
and complete application to all the elements of human existence, we 
still maintain with all our powers that it is the noblest and sanest 
view of human life that has ever been proposed. “The Sermon on 
the Mount,” says a recent writer, “is not foolishness ; the Sermon on 
the Mount is sanity preached to a world of lunatics.” Instead of 
criticizing it, we should do better to examine and correct our own 
follies and passions, the ambition, and anger, and narrowness, and 
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selfishness, and greed which keep it from being realized in the world, 
Would it not be more lovely, more wise, more sensible and sane if 
we would all spend our few years of life on this ball of earth help. 
ing each other to be happy, rather than fighting like beasts for 
things which often we do not need; reaching out a helping hand to 
help a poor fellow when he is falling, not trampling with an iron 
heel on his upturned face as he strives to rise? Let the unthinking 
world stare with a foolish face of admiration at mere power and 
success. We who are of Christ have learned that true greatness lies 
not in worldly success, but in sanctity and love and service to the 
brethren. Those who teach the other lesson are of the school of 
satan, who first set up the worship of pride and selfishness. 

There are some people, however, who do not sufficiently admire 
the Christian character because they have never been given a right 
idea of it. And here the fault lies with the way in which it has been 
presented to them. It is a fault not common, indeed, among Catho- 
lics, though instances of it might be given, but too common among 
religious persons of Protestant denominations. It plays with the 
hands of the enemy by giving in sermons or in stories a wrong idea 
of Christian manhood and womanhood. Its saints are bloodless 
saints in “stained-glass attitudes”; weak namby-pamby creatures 
who lack energy and passion because they are inert, cold, colorless. 
The views of life of a consumptive are offered to manly youth. 
Weakness is confounded with meekness. The virile Catholic view 
of sanctity as a heroic and life-long struggle against the powers of 
evil within us and without is neglected. Or, oftentimes, narrowness 
is taken as an ideal, while Christian love is broad-minded and 
generous. 

It is a pity that men should let themselves be deceived by repre- 
sentations such as these. They would never be so if they but turned 
their attention from these story-book characters to the real men 
and women in whom our religion shows its true results. Consider, 
for instance, the kind of people whom we all know as good examples 
of Christian manhood and womanhood. Where in the world to-day, 
or in the history of the world, can you find nobler, braver, sturdier 
specimens of what humanity can be at its best. Study the character 
and temper of good Catholics, and what do you find? Do you find 
them weak, backboneless creatures? Are they timid, hesitating, 
afraid of life? Is the Catholic workingman industrious, energetic, 
just in his dealings, loyal to his fellows, thankful to God? Is hea 
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weak type, is it not rather on such as his that the foundations of the 
state are based? Or his wife, brave in defense of her children, gen- 
erous toward misfortune, kindly in her neighborly dealings? in her 
we find a thoroughly Christian type. Has God ever created any that 
so moves the admiration of the world? 

Or consider the qualities which the Church of God demands and 
produces in those whom she calls to her special service ; the devoted 
religious who are ministering angels to every form of human 
misery, and the priests who minister the Bread of Life to the faith- 
ful. The Church demands in them a strength, a heroism, that human 
nature could not give without the unfailing grace of God. She 
rejects from these high services the weaklings, the dreamers. She 
requires for her priesthood-strong manly men who shall devote for 
the good of their brethren the powers of courage and constancy 
which those who aim at worldly success use for their own selfish 
ends. She eliminates with unsparing hand those who fall short of 
such a standard. I can speak without embarrassment on this matter, 
for 1 know I only voice the feelings of your own hearts with regard 
to your priesthood. I know that I but express the views also of 
the vast body of those outside the Church in this country. Whatever 
else they may think of us, they do not doubt our manliness. And 
no man who has acquaintance with the priestly type can have any 
excuse for underestimating the strength required in the Christian 
ideal of character. 

Again, consider the great Popes and Bishops and martyrs and 
missionaries who have made the civilization in which we live. They 
were gentle, patient, devoted, self-denying, meek as lambs when 
their own interests were concerned, but brave as lions in defense of 
the rights of God or of their weaker brethren in Christ. To take only 
two examples which may be familiar to you, St. Thomas a Becket 
and Blessed Thomas More were men whose qualities of mind and 
character fitted them for the highest places the powers of this 
world can bestow. Such places, as a matter of fact, they filled. 
But, in the one case for the rights of God and of the poor; in the 
other for the rights of God and of a woman, they faced tyrants and 
went bravely and cheerfully to a bloody death. In our own age 
has there been anything nobler or braver than the deed by which 
the Belgian peasant priest, Father Damien, went to his living mar- 
tyrdom, taking his post as a companion in suffering and disease 
among the lepers under the cliffs of Molokai? 
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Or consider the character of St. Paul, the man who wrote the 
words which I have taken as my text. He had been a Pharisee of 
the straitest type, hard, rigoristic, cruel, devoted to the letter of the 
law. His business in Damascus, when the Lord smote him to his 
healing, was to persecute the Christians. His conversion to Chris. 
tian ways of thinking did not spoil a single element of goodness jp 
his firm character. It only purged out the evil in him. What do 
men admire ina man? Bravery? Here was a man who faced all 
forms of dread with an equal serenity. He faced the mob of pagans 
in Ephesus, and when they were at the most rabid, he had to be 
restrained from going forth to address them. He faced the mob of 
his own people at Jerusalem, and in the teeth of their rage he said 
his mind to them. He faced the great ones of the Roman world, 
and, instead of quailing before them, he preached to them the me. 
sage he was sent to deliver. He was undaunted by the experiences 
of prison or by the roaring of the lions in the amphitheater. Before 
the angry powers of nature in shipwreck, he, a landman, alone 
retained coolness and courage. 

What else do men admire? Loyalty to friends, loyalty to a cause? 
St. Paul was the most devoted of friends. His letters are full of 
thought for those who had stood by him, or regret that he was sepa- 
rated from them. And they were equally bound up in him. They 
welcomed him when he came, and when he left they followed him 
to his ship, weeping. This power of friendship and loyalty which 
he possessed was at its strongest in the case of Christ. Here the 
loyalty was both to the Person and to the cause. His life was spent 
for Christ. His happiness consisted in the union between them, a 
union which, he said, no power above or below had strength to 
break. And when that devotion brought him to a bloody end, he 
suffered gladly because it was for his Friend and Master. 

What else? Patriotism? Love of publicity? Love of country? 
He was a Roman by citizenship, and once, when an official ordered 
him beaten, he maintained boldly his rights as a free citizen, and 
forced an apology for the illegal command. He was a Jew by race, 
and no man ever loved his own race as passionately as did this 
Christian apostle. He proclaimed his pride in his own people, it 
their history, in their place in God’s plan. And, much as he loved 
his Lord, he declared that he was willing to become accursed if he 
could thereby save his brother Jews. 

He does not fall short in any quality that men admire. He was 
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cheerful and steadfast in difficulties, standing as a rock of strength 
amid trials that made weaker natures quail with fear. He was big 
and broad-minded about the lesser things (Rom. xii), tolerant of 
individual differences, patient with weakness, merciful to misfor- 
tune, embracing with love all mankind in his all-encompassing soul. 
If ever there was a human being framed to attract the admiration 
of manly men, it was the man who stated as his ideal of character 
that one should be merciful, kind, humble, modest, forgiving. 

I might go on to describe the courage and manliness of the great 
model after whom he was patterned, Jesus Christ Himself. But 
that would take far more time than any one sermon can allow. 
Sufficient has been said to show that the Christian ideal is not only 
the most beautiful and the most sensible, but also the highest and 
noblest that has ever been proposed for human striving. 

Be not deceived, therefore, by the voices of the world. Do not 
bow down before false gods of success; pay not the tribute of your 
admiration to the powers of money or political power or social stand- 
ing. You are Christians, the elect of God, the followers of Christ. 
You have been baptized in His name. You profess His teachings. 
You place all your hopes for this life and for the next in His 
power and kindness. Strive then to fashion your lives after the 
model of His, in mercy, kindness, humility, modesty, forgiveness, 
and charity. Do so, and you will lead happy and useful lives; do 
so, and “the peace of Christ shall rejoice in your hearts”; do so, 
and on that day when Christ shall destroy the cockle of false ideals 
and wicked lives, you shall be safe and happy in the blessed grana- 
ties of heaven. 
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SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
BY THE REV. JOHN S. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


“Everyone that striveth for the mastery refraineth himself from all things; 
and they, indeed, that they may receive a corruptible crown, but we an in- 
— one.”—From the Epistle appointed to be read on Septuagesima 

unday. 


SYNOPSIS.—The indifference noticeable among many, even Catholics, con- 
cerning the rewards offered them by God. They wish for heaven, but only 
if it costs nothing. Yet, nothing is to be had, even in this world, without 
exertion. Examples: Food, clothing. The earnestness with which men 
labor for earthly things, contrasted with their apathy towards spiritual 
things. Examples all around us; in every great city and hive of industry, 
Clerks, business men, members of the learned professions—all afford 
examples. Compare what worldlings do for sake of a “corruptible 
crown,’ and the little we Catholics do for “an incorruptible crown” 
Why do men act so unreasonable? Either because (1) they have not 
faith, or (2), because they do not reflect. With us Catholics it arises 
from want of reflection. Let us now consider the chief difference be- 
tween the recompense offered by the world, which is served so well, and 
the recompense offered by God, who is served so badly. (a) In intrinsic 
worth; (b) In security of possession; (c) In duration. Develop each 
point and clinch it with texts from St. Luke, and from Job, etc. The 
shortness of all earthly honors and delights, as compared with the endless 
nature of those that are heavenly, is especially insisted upon, and 
emphasized by examples, conclusions, and resolutions. 


The attitude that many Catholics take up towards eternal life, 
and the rewards promised to them by our divine Lord, is a most 
apathetic and a most ungenerous one. They seem to express them- 
selves willing to accept the divine recompenses, but only provided 
that it costs them nothing. They will even condescend to go to 
heaven, and to enjoy for all eternity the felicity of the saints, but 
they must not be asked to exert themselves, nor to deny themselves 
in anything in order to get there. Of course, they prefer happiness 
to misery, and joy to sorrow, and they would sooner be in heaven 
rather than in hell, but they are not prepared to pay any great price 
for the privilege. 

In fact, they seem to forget that nothing is ever obtained without 
some exertion; and that all gain comes as the reward of labor. This 
is true even in this world. Thus, although God’s providence supplies 
the human race with food, it is only on condition that men labor and 
toil with the sweat of their brow. God has ordained that the earth 
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shall provide bread. ‘True; but before it will do so, it has to be 
plowed and harrowed, and its rough clods broken. Then the seed 
must be sown and be allowed to spring up and ripen; then the 
harvest must be reaped, and threshed, and gathered into barns, and 
ground into flour, and finally kneeded and baked. So is it with 
regard to clothing and raiment. God supplies all such needs, but 
He supplies them, if we may so express ourselves, only in the 
raw material. Before we can avail ourselves of it we must brace 
ourselves up to the performance of many a hard task. We must 
build factories and mills, and spin and weave, and so prepare the 
fabric that it may serve to protect our limbs from summer’s heats, 
or from winter’s frosts. Even the very savage, who is satisfied to 
cover his nakedness with the rough fur and skins of wild animals, 
is forced to bestir himself, and to manufacture spears and arrows, 
and to hunt and shoot, and face considerable risks before he can 
capture his quarry and rob the deer or the bear of his covering. 
Indeed, it is God’s way to give us His gifts as a reward for our 
personal efforts, and to help those only who are ready to help them- 
selves. But, if this be true of purely earthly and temporal things, 
it is equally and even more so of spiritual and eternal things. “The 
kingdom of heaven,” the inspired writer reminds us, “suffereth 
violence, and it is the violent who bear it away.” 

Now, the apostle in to-day’s epistle draws a contrast between the 
resolute manner in which worldly minded men labor for purely 
earthly treasures, and the listless manner in which we labor for 
those which are supernatural and eternal, and he shows us how we 
may learn a valuable lesson from them. “Everyone,” he observes, 
“that striveth for the mastery, refraineth himself from all things. 
They, indeed, that they may receive a corruptible crown, but we 
an incorruptible one.” Look around upon the world at large, and 
you will find many an illustration of the text. Go into the great 
cities, the vast manufacturing towns, into the mills, stores, and seeth- 
ing hives of industry that cover the land. Travel over the surface of 
the globe, penetrate into the great centers of commerce, and contem- 
plate the scene. Wherever man is found, wherever he settles down 
with his fellow men, we are stifled by the smoke of his factories, and 
we are deafened by the buzz and hum of his machinery, and distracted 
by the bustle and noise of his active, energetic and persevering toil. 
Or, stand by some railway station within the precincts of a great 
city, and watch the morning trains as they disgorge their thousands 
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upon thousands of business men. See them hastening off to their 
offices to begin their day’s work. Stand by them in spirit, and 
watch them as the long weary hours of the day go slowly by. What 
are they doing? How are they employing tthemselves? Some are 
clerks, who have to sit perched up on office stools all day and write, 
and copy letters, and cast up figures, and keep accounts; some are 
buying or selling, bargaining and exchanging, some are at work on 
the Stock Exchange, or in the warehouses; some are occupied in 
professional duties, or are teachers and instructors. But whatever 
they are, they are full of earnestness and energy. 

Yet the task the world lays upon them is not an easy one. They 
must leave their homes early, and their wives and families, and 
travel to town, and pass the greater part of the day in a close at- 
mosphere, often amid unpleasant surroundings, and perhaps in a 
noisy, unhealthy neighborhood. They may be tired, weary, de 
pressed, out of health, but it matters not; they must plod on till 
the day is done, and the shadows lengthen, and it is time to set 
out again for home, there to enjoy the brief rest that the night 
brings. There they refresh themselves and stretch out their weary 
limbs, and sleep till morning breaks, and so prepare themselves 
to start once more upon another day’s work, very much like the 
last. And so, in one long monotonous round, the days go by, and 
weeks grow into months, and months into years. 

Such is the fact. But how shall we explain it? Is it from choice? 
From pure love of work? Do men naturally love to rise early and 
to retire late? Do they prefer monotony to variety, work to re 
creation, duty to pleasure, the office to the home, the society of their 
employers to the company of their wife and children? No! They 
certainly do not. There is, and there must be some strong under- 
lying motive to induce them to forego the pleasures of life and to 
lead laborious days. And what is that motive? It is for the sake of 
the wage. It is in view of what is promised them, when their 
daily task is done, that they will deny themselves and conquer 
sluggishness, and set their hands to honest work. Or, as St. Paul 
puts it, they deny themselves and “refrain themselves from all 
things, that they may receive a corruptible crown.” 

Now, my brethren, the practical question that rises at once to 
our lips is this: If men will so deny themselves and so struggle and 
strive for the contemptible rewards that the world offers, how comes 
it that they are so slow and so lethargic in striving for those that 
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are offered them by almighty God? What the world offers them 
is but the meanest trifle compared to that which God offers them; 
yet the great mass of toilers, from the highest professional men 
down to the lowest mechanic or laborer, will do far more for time 
than they will do for eternity—far more for earth than they will do 
for heaven. 

Why is this? It can be only either because men do not believe, 
or because they do not reflect. With those outside the Church it 
may be owing, in great measure, to want of faith, but with us, who 
are Catholics and who do sincerely believe, it must be because we do 
not give the matter our serious consideration. 

Let us then spend a few minutes to-day in contrasting the wages 
paid us by the world with the wages paid us by almighty God. The 
first difference is to be found in their intrinsic value. What the 
world offers is material, earthly, perishable; but what God offers us 
is spiritual, heavenly and imperishable. The world will promise 
money, food, clothing, lodging, worldly pleasures ; but God promises 
us riches so rare, pleasures so pure, and delights so keen and intense 
that nothing that has ever fallen within our present experience can 
compare with them. In fact, we have the assurance of the Holy 
Spirit himself, that “eye hath never seen, nor ear heard, nor mind 
conceived” the fulness and the completeness, and the supreme satis- 
faction arising from the recompense which God has in reserve for 
thoce who do His will. The pleasures which the world supplies, 
if they can be called real pleasures, are mostly of the lowest order. 
They are pleasures which man enjoys in common with the beasts, 
such as food, and drink, and sensual delights, and sweet sounds, 
and pleasant scenes, and all that appeals to the senses. Or, even if 
there are some others of a slightly higher order, they are, at all 
events, all derived from finite and created things; whereas the de- 
lights of the just, which they will enjoy, so soon as they come into 
their inheritance, are derived from the contemplation and the 
possession of the infinite and the uncreated. Indeed, God Himself 
becomes our recompense. “Behold, I am thy reward, exceeding 
great.” By how much God exceeds all creatures, by so much does 
the joy arising from His possession exceed all the joys arising from 
the possession of creatures. 

In short, the wages offered us by God are infinitely higher than 
those which are offered us by the world, and can afford us im- 
measurably greater satisfaction. That is one reason why we should 
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labor far more assiduously for God than for the world. Though 
most men do just the reverse. But this is not all. The honors, the 
riches, the delights bestowed by God are not only infinitely more 
precious, but they are infinitely more enduring. The wealth that 
we may acquire possession of here is uncertain—it may be robbed, 
lost, or dissipated. Or sickness may come and entirely deprive 
one of the capacity of enjoying it. I remember a very rich may 
who had beautiful estates, and a delightful garden, and a sumptuous 
palace, not a hundred miles from Rome. His friends used to revel 
in his gardens, and spacious rooms, and galleries, his statues and 
his paintings, but he was a martyr to the gout. While others were 
enjoying his hospitality, he would remain a prisoner upstairs in his 
bedroom, sitting on a chair, in great pain and unable to put his feet 
to the ground. The least of his hired servants working on the 
farm, yea, the very stable boys, whistling in the yard, were far 
happier than he! Such is mere worldly wealth. It cannot secure 
us real peace or happiness. And, even though a man should re 
main well and strong, and capable of turning his riches to his 
own profit and pleasure, there is always a nasty dark shadow that 
pursues him wheresoever he goes, and casts a gloom over all his 
doings. A shadow that tinges and tarnishes his most joyous hours, 
and that is the shadow of death. Take a prosperous merchant ora 
successful man of business who has lived for this world and spent 
his whole time gathering together a huge fortune. Perhaps 
he is just going to begin really to enjoy life: just going to have 
what is called a good time. He engages rooms in the best hotel in 
London, or Paris, or New York, and takes the train. What hap- 
pens? Perhaps he is murdered on the way; perhaps there isa 
smash, and he is cut to pieces; perhaps he is run over while walking 
to the hotel from the station. Such things do happen, and cannot 
be foreseen. What has he gained by all his riches? What has gold 
profited him? Are riches and success worth all the trouble and 
anxiety spent on them? Is it not much more worth our while to 
labor for heavenly treasures, which are secure and of which nothing 
can deprive us? A man who lives solely or chiefly for perishable 
things is a dastardly and unmitigated fool. The Holy Scripture 
draws us his portrait in a few simple lines. It represents him a 
addressing his own soul in the following harangue: “Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for thee for many years. Take thy rest, 
eat, drink, and make good cheer. But God said to him: ‘Thou fod, 
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this night do they require thy soul of thee!’ ” (Luke xii, 19-20). Of 
course a rich man may be a good man, and there have been even 
gints who, though exceedingly rich, were yet poor in spirit. But I 
an speaking here of men who attach themselves to earthly gains, and 
who are so intent upon material wealth and the pleasure that wealth 
yields, that they care little or nothing for the spiritual wealth that 
God offers them and neglect their duties to their divine Master, 
in order to indulge themselves more freely and more completely 
in worldliness, dissipation, and amusements. Of these and such 
as these the Holy Scripture has left us an awful and terrifying 
picture. It says: “Their little ones go out like a flock, and their 
children dance and play. They take the timbrel and the harp and 
rejoice at the sound of the organ. They spend their days in wealth, 
and in a moment they go down to hell!” (Job xxi, 11). 

Such is the uncertainty and the insecurity of all earthly joys and 
human delights. 

But the gifts of God are not merely more secure and more certain, 
but they possess another quality which raises them infinitely above 
all that this world can give us. In a word, they are eternal. 

In this world earthly possessions are, as we have seen, most un- 
certain; but let us suppose an exceptional case. Let us take the 
case of a man who is not only enormously rich, but who never has 
a day’s sickness to interfere with his enjoyment, who succeeds in 
making most profitable investments, and who remains prosperous 
and fortunate throughout a long career extending, let us say, over 
eighty or ninety years. It is an exceptional case. Never mind. 
We will suppose such a case. Now, I want to ask you: How will 
that man feel when he draws on toward the end of his life? When 
life is slipping away from him, when he knows that his strength 
is going, and that he is breaking up. When the most skilful physi- 
cians declare they can do nothing more for him; when the natural 
heat of the body falls lower and lower, and the clammy sweat of 
death stands out in great beads from every pore? His eighty years 
of pleasure are over. His wealth, and influence, and high-sounding 
titles, his servants and horses, his carriages and coats of arms are 
things of the past. They afford him no comfort, no consolation, no 
assurance. 

And what are eighty or a hundred years, when compared to 
eternity? ~Nothing! They form no part of eternity. They are but 
asa moment. We may take them, and multiply them, and keep 
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adding and adding to them till we are weary and our brain refuses 
to labor any longer, but we shall find that however much we may 
multiply eighty years, we shall never reach, or even approach, 
eternity; and yet there are some men foolish enough to labor for 
the empty joys of a brief life, rather than for the supreme joys of 
a life without end. What could be more unreasonable or silly? 

Suppose some powerful prince were to approach a poor man and 
address him in this way: “Now, my poor man, I will make you ap 
offer. If you will do a little easy work for me, and just behave 
yourself decently for one short day of twelve hours, I will make 
you rich and prosperous for fifty years. Nay, I will make you 
still better offer. If you will be honest and industrious and work at 
the simple task I will give you to do during the space of one single 
hour, I will give you everything you desire for fifty years, and I will 
take you into my own house, and you will be treated as my son, and 
I will have my servants to wait on you, and my carriages at your 
service.” What would you say? Well, you would be inclined, 
firstly, to doubt the sincerity of the offer. You would ask: “Do 
I understand you aright? Am I to have fifty long years of such 
delight in exchange for one short hour of easy work?” And again 
the prince would assure you that it is so. Well, you would, of 
course, accept such terms with the greatest gratitude and delight, 
Yet, this is nothing compared to what God offers us. What is one 
brief hour when compared to a period of fifty years? Well, no 
doubt there is a great difference. But it is nothing like the differ- 
ence that exists between eighty or even a hundred years and eternity. 

Multiply one hour by a few thousand, and it will soon equal fifty 
years; but one may multiply a hundred years by thousands, and 
hundreds of thousands, and millions, and it will never equal eternity. 
Fifty years soon comes to an end; but after we have multiplied fifty 
by five hundred or five thousand, or five millions, or by as many 
millions as there are grains of sand, and have come to the last of 
them, we shall still be at the very beginning of eternity. 

Yet God promises us an eternity of exquisite delights in reward 
for a few years of virtue and honesty, and yet we hesitate and 
falter. In fact, many deliberately refuse it, and prefer a moment's 
delight followed by an eternity of pain, to a moment’s pain followed 
by an eternity of delight. 

The foolish, the thoughtless, the worldlings may laugh at the 
earnest God-fearing and law-abiding Catholic now, but that laugh 
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will change into a howl of remorse and disappointment when death 
comes, and they see the heavens opening to receive him, while they 
are cast out into the exterior darkness and descend into the infernal 
regions, there to suffer forever in punishment of their sins. 

Let us, in God’s name, arouse ourselves before it is too late, and 
resolve to live honestly and purely. The years are rapidly passing, 
and we are being borne along, but whither? Whither, my brethren? 
Well, into eternity. But there are two eternities ; there is an eternity 
of pleasure and an eternity of sorrow. Toward one or the other 
we are hastening with lightning-like speed. Yet, we scarcely deem 
it worth our while to inquire “toward which?’ Oh! truly, “the 
number of fools is infinite.” Let us, at all events, not be of the 
number. Let us rather resolve so to live and so to act that we may 
be numbered amongst the just, and that our portion may be among 
the saints in the eternal glory. 
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SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 
THE FAILURES OF CIVILIZATION 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“I will prepare against thee the destroyer and his weapon. . . . Ang 
many nations shall pass by this city; and they shall say, every man to his 
neighbor: ‘Why hath the Lord done so to this great city?” And they shall 
answer: “Because they have forsaken the covenant of the Lord their God!" 
—Jer. xxii, 8-9. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The fulfilment of the prophecy of Jeremias in the downfall 
of Jerusalem—the cause and its effect. Comparison between Jerusalem 
and modern civilization. Astounding development in every field of life 
What should be the effects of this progressive civilization, 

II. What are the facts—sad disappointments. Every advantage seems 
to have a curse attached—evil on the increase ; poverty, toil, suffering, sin, 
misery, grow apace; millions struggling against starvation, sickness, de. 
spair, tragedies innumerable. Labor and capital always at war, etc. Pri- 
vate or official exertions no longer capable of handling the difficulty. 

III. What is the explanation: Science can give no explanation—To de. 
“i the cause can only come from a study of the moral, spiritual, divin 
aws. 

IV. The alarming apostasy from God in the world to-day. Religion 
dethroned—Nations Christian in name only. Yet God is necessary for 
our spiritual and temporal life; proof of this from Scripture and expe- 
rience. 

V. God is the great need of society—Religion is the life of civilization; 
its influence a necessity. The present-day evils come from divorcing re- 
ligion from civilization. One-sided development means death to society. 
Society must be remodeled or extinguished. Regeneration is possible 
through Jesus Christ. He waits for men to turn to Him in His Church. 
He will then deliver them and make all things new. 


I. These threats were spoken by the prophet against the city of 
Jerusalem, and they have been terribly fulfilled. That city, raised up 
for a most glorious destiny, forsook the covenant of the Lord her 
God, and in consequence forfeited the great promises made to her, 
and was given up “to be a curse, and an astonishment, and a hissing, 
and a reproach to all nations” (Jer. xxix, 18). It looks very much 
as if the great city of modern civilization were running the same 
course. There is the same great promise, the same forsaking of 
God, the same growth of enormous evils, and perhaps the same 
destruction to come. 

The present age is one of astounding success in the work of filling 
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the whole earth, and subduing it, and using its treasures for human 


purposes. The growth of population has overflowed all ancient 
fimits, and is quickly filling up the regions which have been solitudes 
from immemorial time, awaiting the hour for which Providence 
had prepared them. Production has increased in proportion to the 
immense demand. New acres have come under tillage, each acre 
has doubled its crop, and science has discovered methods of re- 
soring fertility to the exhausted earth. Inventions have so in- 
creased the power of labor, that a thousand articles can now be 
manufactured in the time that was required for one, and a single 
man can do by steam power what five thousand could hardly have 
done in ancient Egypt. There is larger and more regular provision 
for the wants of the enormous masses of mankind at present than 
there formerly was for one-tenth of their number. 

The whole world has been explored and brought within our reach. 
Asmall circle drawn from Rome included all that was known to the 
ancients, and very little had been added up to four hundred years 
ago. Traveling was laborious and dangerous; hardly any could go 
more than a few miles from home. Now we travel in a day farther 
than men used to go in half a year. It was extraordinary luxury 
inancient Rome to eat fish from the Atlantic, and fruit from Africa, 
and to dress in silk from Persia; the poorest man may eat or wear 
to-day the products of every continent. The morning papers bring 
ws daily more information than a king of France could have got 
through all his ambassadors in a year. 

How wonderful, also, are the treasures of knowledge and the 
power brought to us by the investigations of science! The history 
of every nation has been collected from piles of documents or un- 
earthed from sandy deserts, so that we know more about past ages 
than did those who actually lived in them. We can measure the 
exact distances of the stars, and examine the metals that lie on 
their surface; we can trace in the rocks the stages of this earth’s 
creation. We are enabled to use as instruments of our work not 
only the tools of iron, and wood, and stone, which were all that 
men had a century ago, but the great forces from the giant work- 
shop of nature—heat, and light, and steam, and electricity. 

Suppose that a man in the middle of the last century could have 
looked forward in vision to these times and have seen these marvels 
of wealth, and knowledge, and locomotion, and production, and in- 
vention, and manufacture; if he could have seen our railways, and 
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fleets, and telegraphs, our markets and workshops, the spread of 
education and of comforts, what would he have thought? It would 
seem to him that the millennium was come, an era of sufficiency for 
all, of enlightenment, of contentment, of good government, and of 
private virtue. He would expect to see the end of barbarism, in gp 
high a state of culture; the end of misery and fraud, when there 
was so much wealth; of grinding labor, when a little work would g0 
so much farther in production; of tyranny and injustice, when the 
people should be able to choose their own governors and dictate the 
laws. Ignorance, and folly, and vice, international jealousies and 
war, dissensions between class and class of fellow citizens should 
certainly come to an end when all men could say and write beautify! 
things about equality, freedom, brotherhood, progress, enlighten- 
ment, and tolerance. The worldly wise observer would say that 
natural development was about to fulfil the promise made by re 
ligion: “The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid; the calf and the lion, and the sheep shall 
abide together, and a little child shall lead them. . . . They 
shall not hurt nor shall they kill in all my holy mountain” (Isa. xj, 
6, 9). 

These have actually been, and perhaps even now are, the expecte- 
tions of many. At every great change that takes place in political 
or social ideas, it is thought that the days of perfect happiness and 
peace are about to dawn. And these hopes are not devoid of plaus- 
ible grounds; all the natural conditions of wellbeing and prosperity 
are present, and if success depended on these alone it would be well- 
nigh secure. 

II. But what are the actual facts? Are the hopes of mankind 
likely to be realized, or is it not rather the case that as civilization 
advances, hopes give way to disappointment? The promises have 
been high enough to satisfy anyone, but there is no fulfilment. 
Every advantage gained seems to have some curse attached to it. 
Every evil seems to increase. Human nature has not changed, and 
life goes on in much the same way as ever. Man is still subject to 
the law of toil and suffering ; we have the poor still with us; sin still 
prevails, and with it misery. 

The actual state of the world is an extraordinary problem; it is 
so unexpected, so unaccountable, according to prevailing ideas, and 
so self-contradictory. It is full of extremes. Those who know one 
side of it can hardly believe in the other. Civilization is at the 
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same time the greatest of blessings and the greatest of curses; it 
promises a magnificent future, and it threatens universal destruc- 
tion; it raises and enriches those who are above a certain level; all 
who are below that level it degrades and crushes into mere abject 
misery. It has been well said that: “Our present type of society 
is in many respects one of the most horrible that has ever existed 
in the world’s history—boundless luxury and self-indulgence at one 
end of the scale, and at the other a condition of life as cruel as that 
of a Roman slave, and more degraded than that of a South Sea 
Islander.” 

While we celebrate the great advances of civilization and the daily 
increase Of wealth, we hear from every part of the world about hard 
times, stagnation of trade, scarcity of work. They are simple ex- 
pressions, but they have depths of meaning. They mean that millions 
are struggling against starvation. They mean cold and hunger, and 
sickness and despair, and tragedies innumerable. These accounts 
come from old countries and new, from the richest as from the 
barrenest of soils, from monarchies and republics, from lands where 
industry is free and where it is fettered by taxation, where the 
people are simple and ignorant, and where they are intelligent and 
energetic. This is a most inconsistent state of things. Land, capital, 
and labor are present in abundance, each requires the other, yet they 
cannot be brought into proper combination. The earth is a source 
of wealth capable of producing all that men require, yet millions are 
ina state of extremest destitution. There are great accumulations 
of capital which the owners do not know how to employ, and which 
lie idle for want of investment, while hundreds of thousands are 
vainly seeking to earn a little of it for their daily needs. These 
cannot find employment, and yet there is any amount of work in 
the world awaiting to be done. Some have so great a command of 
wealth that they cannot spend it; they have to invent extravagances 
to waste their wealth, that is, destroy it; and there are others dying 
for want of food, and fire, and clothing. In some places people are 
packed together like merchandise in boxes, while elsewhere are 
territories with one or two inhabitants to the acre. The pure air 
of heaven is free to all and inexhaustible, yet many have it measured 
out to them by the cubic foot, and cannot secure even that minimum 
which science declares to be necessary and law insists on. 

There is perhaps hardly a single improvement that has not 
brought great evils in its train which neutralize a great deal of its 
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benefits. Let us glance briefly at a few: Machinery is one of the 
greatest advantages which this age has brought us, for its rapidity 
and economy, saving labor and multiplying products. But among 
its effects we have to reckon that it tends to make men into mere 
machines, destroying the need of intelligence in their work; it makes 
them more dependent than formerly, since each can perform no 
more than one process in manufacture, which is useless by itself: 
it is destructive of ingenuity and good taste in the workers; it places 
men among most unhealthy surroundings ; it makes an unsightly blot 
in any landscape where it is planted; it multiplies cheap and vulgar 
imitations of good articles in worthless materials; while saving 
labor, it has made labor so oppressive and so badly paid that agita- 
tion and legislation must always be at work to protect laborers from 
being over-driven. Again, there is great freedom; yet, many live 
in most oppressive servitude. There is much greater safety for life 
and property, yet one of the great duties of the State is repression 
by force, and the guarding of property by great standing armies of 
police. All men have a share in the government of their countries, 
yet they are more powerless than ever to resist oppression, and they 
are in many countries robbed more outrageously than under the 
worst of ancient despotisms. There is widespread education, but it 
has increased enormously the power cf unscrupulous criminals, and 
it places within the reach of all incitements to crime, immorality, 
unbelief, and discontent. As surely as civilization takes a pace 
in advance, so surely does it create new evils which require greater 
efforts to counterbalance them. The voluntary and private exertions 
of religious and philanthropic people were once sufficient to cope 
with the evils of society; now, these evils have grown so deep and 
intense as to be beyond all remedy at the hands of the State. As the 
organization, and the powers, and the resources of society increase, 
the larger is the number of sufferers, and the more vehement is the 
outcry for its destruction to clear the ground for a new order of 
society. 

III. What is the explanation of these extraordinary facts, that 
blessings and curses thus go hand in hand; that the highest refine- 
ment is accompanied by increasing brutalization; that the advance 
of wealth involves an intensified depth of poverty; that civilization 
creates new forms of savagery, and freedom new forms of slavery? 
Can this be the normal and regular course of our vaunted progress? 
Are these evils the necessary accompaniments of civilization, or do 
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they proceed from certain defects in our methods of carrying on 
our civilization? Does the divine law of human progress necessitate 
the crushing of so many lives beneath the wheels of the advancing 
chariot, or is it the result of our disregard of divine law? Can it be 
that all our great powers can end in nothing but horrible failure? 
Do all our good gifts necessarily end in evil? 

It is another singular fact that in face of these worldly problems 
all human resources have failed. Our science can guess at no ex- 
planation; our inventiveness can devise no remedy. Explanations 
and remedies have, indeed, been proposed in shoals, but all are futile; 
they are all of the same nature, and tend in the same direction as 
those things which have caused the evils. They are merely mechan- 
ical, or at least belong to some department of physical life; as, for 
instance, shorter hours of labor, improvement of drainage, purify- 
ing the atmosphere, extending the suffrage, readjustment of taxa- 
tion, alterations in land laws, increasing production or diminishing 
production, providing work or providing recreation. Some are for 
hostile tariffs between nations, some for free trade; most men con- 
nect prosperity with peace; some think that large standing armies 
and even an occasional war may be necessary for the best interests 
of acountry. The evils of the world are attributed sometimes to 
the superabundance of labor ; sometimes even to the superabundance 
of wealth, to free competition, or to the nature of the currency. 
There are some extremists who declare that the source of all evil 
is in civil government, and many that it is in religion. 

These explanations are, many of them, trivial; many only account 
partially for some particular evils; many are visibly false—they are 
so various and so contradictory that it is beyond hope that mankind 
should agree upon any one and set themselves with a united effort 
to cure the present state of things. We go on wasting our time in 
empty speculation, and our energies in short-sighted and futile 
struggles ; and all the while the mass of evil is steadily swelling and 
becoming unmanageable. There must be some cause adequate to the 
effect, some great, permanent, universal cause for these immense 
and universal evils of society. There must be some grave defect 
deeper than the surface, hidden away in the very foundations of 
human life, something that is beyond the reach of mechanical con- 
trivances, something more than the casual mistakes which are in- 
evitable in the details of all human works, something that lies out- 
side the purview of physical science, or economical science, or polit- 
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ical science. To detect the source of the trouble belongs to the 
science of moral, spiritual, and divine laws. 

IV. There is a phenomenon peculiar to the present day, as prom. 
inent and as universal as the double fact we have been considering, 
of the success and the failure of modern progress; and that is the 
apostasy of the world from God. The times indicated by Prophecy 
seem to have arrived when false prophets shall arise and seduce 
many; iniquity shall abound, charity grow cold, and many shall 
depart from the faith, giving heed to doctrines of devils (Matt, 
xxiv, 12; I. Tim. iv, 1). Religion has been dethroned from the 
height of esteem and influence which is rightly its own. It is no 
longer publicly recognized. Whilst in Judaism of old, and in Mo- 
hammedanism even at this day, the civil law is rightly made accord- 
ant with the religious law; nations that call themselves Christian 
make no pretense of conforming their acts to the law that Christ 
laid down. The supernatural destiny of man and the moral law 
are alike ignored. No one would think for a moment of allowing 
any weight in public life to the revealed word of God. The whole 
system of religion is treated as a private matter for individuals, a 
matter of fancy or a lingering superstition. Not only is it set aside, 
but religion is bitterly attacked. No effort is spared to misrepresent 
it, to calumniate it, to hold it up to ridicule; and not a few countries 
have exerted their legislative and military force to crush it out of 
existence. In private life multitudes neglect every form of religious 
observance, such as prayer, public worship, and the Sacraments; 
they have substituted wrong for right, and have said to evil, “Be 
thou my god”; they regard the most atrocious crimes with indiffer- 
ence, or with amusement, or tenderness, or respect. Many popular 
heroes are men who would be accounted criminals if their misdeeds 
were less enormous; and the chief objects of detestation and ill 
treatment are those who love truth and justice as they are in Christ. 
Thus the life of civilized men has become, in great measure, irre- 
ligious and anti-Christian. 

What the result of this must be is very clearly laid down in Sacred 
Scripture. God is necessary to us even in our temporal life. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ is necessary for us, too: “I am the vine; you the 
branches; he that abideth in me and I in him, the same beareth 
much fruit; for without me you can do nothing” (John xv, 5). 
When men reject God and Jesus Christ from partnership in their 
works, all their wisdom and their strength are valueless, for “there 
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is no wisdom, there is no prudence, there is no counsel against the 
Lord” (Prov. xxi, 30). “For wisdom shali perish from their wise 
men, and the understanding of their prudent men shall be hid” 
(Isa. xxix, 14). “The Lord bringeth to nought the counsels of 
nations, and he rejecteth the devices of people, and casteth away the 
counsels of princes” (Ps. xxxii, 10). “Hath not God made foolish 
the wisdom of this world” (I. Cor. i, 20). There are very numerous 
passages which lay down the doctrine that the observance of God’s 
spiritual law will lead to national and civil prosperity, and dis- 
obedience will bring all our works to nought. The whole of the 
Old Testament witnesses that “Justice exalteth a nation, but sin 
maketh nations miserable” (Prov. xiv, 34). So God says of the 
Jews: “My people have done too evils. They have forsaken me the 
fountain of living water, and have digged to themselves cisterns, 
broken cisterns that can hold no water. . . . Know then and 
see that it is an evil and a bitter thing for thee to have left the Lord 
thy God, at that time when he led thee by the way” (Jer. ii, 13, 19). 
“There is none that calleth upon justice, neither is there anyone that 
judgeth truly, but they trust in a mere nothing and speak vanities ; 
they have conceived labor and brought forth iniquity. . . . Their 
webs shall not be for clothing, neither shall they cover themselves 
with their works; their works are unprofitable works” (Isa. lix, 4, 
6). “Because I called and you did not answer, I spoke and you did 
not hear, and you did evil in my eyes, and you have chosen the 
things that displease me. Therefore, thus saith the Lord: ‘Behold, 
my servants shall eat, and you shall be hungry; behold, my servants 
shall rejoice, and you shall be confounded.’ . . . As the days 
of a tree, so shall be the days of my people, and the works of their 
hands shall be of long continuance. My elect shall not labor in 
vain, nor bring forth in trouble. . . . And it shall come to pass 
that before they call I will hear; and as they are yet speaking I wil! 
hear” (Isa. Ixv, 13, 22, 23, 24). 

The promises of the Old Testament are for us as well as for the 
Jews, Our Lord gives us to understand that He will bless our works 
and provide for our necessities if we are faithful to our calling. He 
reminds us of the lilies which God clothes and the ravens that He 
feeds. He bids us not to be solicitous as the heathens are, for we 
are of great value in His sight, and He knows our wants; therefore: 
“Seek ye the first the kingdom of God and his justice, and all these 
things shall be added to you” (Matt. vi, 25,33). And St. Paul adds 
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that while we labor our success is from God. “Neither he that 
planteth is anything, nor he that watereth, but God that giveth the 
increase” (I. Cor. iii, 7). 

V. Thus, the first need of human society is God. Religion is the 
life of civilization. This is historically true, inasmuch as Christianity 
started our present civilization, and supplied the forces which 
molded it; and it is proved by the witness of both Old and New 
Testaments. Those who will not accept that authority may learn 
the same truth experimentaily. Nothing is more evident than that 
some other influence is required to make civilization a success be- 
sides civilization itself. Even the heathen knew this and asked: 
“quid leges sine meribus?”’ What are laws apart from morals? Of 
what use are the best of civil and social institutions when manipu- 
lated by men without conscience or integrity? Human corruption 
can turn the best of God’s gifts into instruments of evil. The suc. 
cess of civilization depends not so much on the substance of it, as 
on the manner in which it is carried on. The passions of arrogance, 
and cruelty, and lust, and greed, need to be restrained, else they 
become the guiding principles of civilized life, and work out its 
ruin. The control of these is beyond the function of civilization; 
it belongs only to religion. 

When we take account of the general rejection of religion that 
characterizes this day, we need have no difficulty in understanding 
the problems which civilization presents. We know that the gifts of 
God are good in themselves and in their fruits, and that evil is not 
their necessary accompaniment; the perfecting of human life does 
not involve the degradation and destruction of other human lives; 
our high aspirations are not implanted in us to become a mockery; 
our faculties are not given that they may be frustrated ; civilization, 
when subservient to God, is an exercise of life and not a deadly 
blight. We have not to seek far for the causes of the failure of 
civilization. It has failed through the action of man in divorcing it 
from religion, which is its divine life. The world has devoted all 
its efforts to the cultivation of one department of human life, while 
completely neglecting the other. This concentration of energy may 
induce a more rapid development, but it hurries on a more rapid 
collapse. 

Development and collapse are written visibly on our present civi- 
lization. As it stands, wonderful as it is, it is doomed to death, and 
every voice repeats the sentence. Not the Christian only, but the 
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man of the world and the unbeliever feel that the world cannot con- 
tinue on its present lines. The more society progresses, the more 
yniversal is the demand that it should be remodeled or extinguished. 
In this both Church and world agree, viewing the matter from their 
opposite standpoints. A great change is demanded and must come; 
but what will it be? A vast catastrophe is looming before us, but 
will that be the prelude to a renewal of the face of the earth? Will 
the present generation with all its works be swept away, as irre- 
trievably corrupted; and will the work of civilization and religion 
be entrusted to other races as yet not called by God, who will do 
better than we, and gather a reward of which we are not worthy? 
Or is it possible for those “who were once illuminated, have tasted 
also the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost 

and are fallen away, to be renewed again to penance” (Heb. 
vi, 4, 6). 

We cannot answer these questions of detail, but when we are 
asked if deliverance is possible, and whence it is to come, we can 
reply with confidence. The stone which was rejected by the builders 
must again become the head of the corner. Regeneration is possible 
through Jesus Christ. “Neither is there salvation in any other. For 
there is no other name under heaven given to men whereby we 
must be saved” (Acts iv, 12). The world is working for a Re- 
deemer, a Reformer, a new source of life, even as the whole world 
was doing 1900 years ago. There is no other Redeemer to come, 
none is possible but that same one who has already once renewed the 
face of the earth. This time He has not to come from heaven, for 
He is in the midst of us. He is corporally present with us, and 
abides with us all days until the consummation of the world. Men 
have not to wail for His coming, or to search after Him. He is here 
already, and only waits until men shall choose to recognize Him 
and turn to Him in that Church where He promised to dwell for- 
ever. Then will He rise in His strength and once more deliver 
them. “Behold, the tabernacle of God with men, and he will dwell 
with them. And they shall be his people; and God himself with 
them shall be their God. And God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes; and death shall be no more, nor mourning, nor crying, 
nor sorrow shall be any more, for the former things are passed 
away. And He that sat on the throne said, ‘Behold, I make all 
things new’ ” (Apoc. xxi, 3-5). 
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QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
UNDERSTANDING THE SACRED PASSION 
BY THE REV. G. LEE, C.S.SP. 


“And they understood none of these things, and this word was hid from 
them, and they understood not the things that were said.”—In the Gospel of 
the day. L. xviii, 34. 


SYNOPSIS.—Evil of not understanding. Grievousness of not understanding 
God. Our fault. His wisdom offered. World’s comfortable falsehoods, 
Disciples too occupied with themselves to understand our Lord. No im. 
pression made by Passion! Forgotten? Unknown? Now the time to 
recall it. Need to understand this Passion—in our Lord; in ourselves. 

I, Christ’s Passion to be known by us, Christians: by it we know Him, 
our Life. The Passion understood, in His Person; in His humanity; in 
His affection. God who suffered, in Soul and Body, in thought and de 
sire. His free immolation. Patience, Humility, Charity, of His suffer 
ings: things not to be hid from us. 

II. The Passion in ourselves: little understanding of it; little wish to 
understand it. Not for a suffering Christ; disciples’ vain ambitions. His 
choice of Cross for us as well as Himself. Its acceptance an absolute 
condition: subterfuges futile and unhappy. Way of the Cross marked 
with blood; our one way home. In practice, Commandments, world’s 
hate, temptation—our Passions. Religion of the Crucified always, in us, 
in His best servants: in sweetness, strength, triumph. 

Conclusion.—Be acquainted with the Passion, intimately, intelligently, 
sensibly, Hold true view of afflictions and chastisements. Grow in pen- 
ance; to follow Christ; to be saved. Easter and heaven ahead. 


Not to understand aright, and in time, is a deplorable evil. In 
Scripture language the being without understanding is made a great 
reproach. Even naturally it has to be held a horrid deficiency; for 
we were made understanding creatures. 

It is a grievous defect not to understand God, and His ways, and 
our relations with Him. This is generally blamable, too, since He 
enlightened every man that cometh into the world. In fact, His 
gift of understanding can be had for the asking. But an almost 
incredible dulness rejects or frustrates His illumination. “We want 
not the knowledge of God,” was the old casual cry; and, in varying 
tones, the same is still loudly proclaimed. If even Simon, before his 
complete regeneration, savored the things of man rather than those 
of God, how. much more do not self-seeking worldlings hug their 
comfortable falsehoods. 
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That the twelve chosen ones of the Lord understood nothing at 
all of His declarations and descriptions of His Passion is a fact of 
astounding import. He had repeatedly told them what was coming 
to Him; and they were so occupied with themselves that they paid 
no attention. “Tis written, indeed, that “this word was hid from 
them”; but the hiding was done by their earthly mindedness. The 
Lord meant them to understand, so that they might be prepared; 
so that they might pray, and not enter into temptation. They, how- 
ever, were questioning which of them should seem the greater, and 
trying to settle places in a fancied kingdom. They were really seek- 
ing human glory—a thing that hinders belief in the Son of God, and 
ihe understanding of His Passion. 

Worse than the disciples’ case may be ours, my brethren, in not 
knowing or understanding the Lord’s immolation, after it has 
actually taken place. And, certainly, in daily life, rather little 
knowledge of it is now manifested. Perhaps it will be said that, by 
Catholics, the Lord’s Passion is rather forgotten than unknown; 
but that, in practise, comes to the same. Holy Church wants us at 
all times to be intelligently mindful of it. She brings it specially 
before us this Sunday, because of the coming season. The carnival 
isa sad prelude to Lent. The remembrance of Christ’s suffering and 
death should be a remedy for abuse, as well as a means of all sancti- 
fication. 

To-day, then, my brethren, I propose to your consideration that 
great subject of the Passion of our God and Saviour. For this 
most sacred subject I bespeak your very serious attention. We may 
keep to general views, leaving details to be lovingly meditated upon 
during the prayerful Seven Weeks. Let us concentrate our thoughts 
on two points: 1. We should understand the Passion in our Lord. 
2. We should understand the Passion in ourselves. 

I. Now, first, we, as Christians, evidently need to know about 
Christ’s Passion. It is through His suffering and dying for us 
that we were redeemed. All our hopes of salvation come from the 
shedding of His Blood. Who He is, and what He did, are the 
only great questions for us. To know Him is everlasting life; 
but we do not know Him without His Passion. When the apostle 
professed to know nothing among men except Jesus Christ, he 
immediately added: “and Him crucified.” The Lord’s very Name 
implies the Passion; as He was called Jesus, Saviour, because He 
was to “save His people from their sins.” And saving creatures 
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from sin required divine suffering. When other sacrifices were no 
longer pleasing, the Son said: “A body Thou hast fitted to Me, , .. 
Behold, I come” (Heb. x, 5). 

To understand the Passion of our Lord we have to know how it 
touched His Person, His Human Nature, His Affection, Never 
should we lose sight of the truth that it was God who suffered, 
As without that fact the Passion would not be efficacious, so neither 
would the remembrance of it be fruitful. It will not do to recalj 
that a beautiful Teacher, a great Prophet, a Wonder-worker, was put 
to death, unless those terms mean for us the Second Person of the 
blessed Trinity. We must think as the apostles spoke. They boldly 
said, even to the guilty Jews: “You killed the Author of Life; yoy 
crucified the Lord of Glory.” Yes, none else was the Holy One than 
the Author of Life, the Lord of Glory, God in Person. Not that He 
could suffer in His Divine Nature; but He it was who suffered in 
His own Human Nature. 

This truth, my brethren, gives the thought of the Passion its great 
power, its impressive, moving, exhaustless power. Keep it vividly 
present to you in your Lenten meditations, in your Ways of the 
Cross, in your Adorations of the Crucifix. He our God, is the 
Stricken One, the Crucified. 

Of our Lord’s Sacred Humanity we have to understand how it 
was all marked by the Passion, permeated by the Passion. From the 
moment His glorious Soul was created in the bosom of the Virgin, 
it has its sorrow, its ocean of sorrow. "Twas, He said: “My sorrow 
is continually before Me” (Ps. xxxvii), sorrow for sin, the sin of 
those whom He had made His own by coming into their family. 
And this sorrow grew up with Him, ever as present and as pressing 
as when, that last night, it caused the Sweat of Blood, forcing Him 
to cry out: “My Soul is sorrowful even unto death” (Mark xiv, 34). 

But the hidden Passion in His Soul may escape the observation 
of some who must at least see the open, terrible Passion in His 
Body. This He brings strikingly forward in the prediction of 
to-day’s Gospel, He is to be delivered to the Gentiles, mocked, 
scourged, spit upon, put to death. So we have to see Him in the 
hands of His enemies, as the sheep before the shearer, as the inno- 
cent Lamb of God, slain from the beginning of the world, now 
a prey and a victim. We have to notice and count every indignity 
and every pain, every thorn and every lash. All the anguish of al 
the members and of all the senses must be familiar to us, if we 
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would show that we understand the Lord’s Passion. I repeat that 
‘twas bad enough for those who listened to Him and yet “under- 
stood none of these things” ; but that such absence of understanding 
is utterly inexcusable in us who live after the Crucifixion. 

Even the Lord’s disposition with regard to His Passion should be 
intimately known to us. He made us aware of His affection for 
it He came to it freely. “I lay down My life,” He said; “No man 
taketh it away from Me.” He was straitened, as He expressed it, 
with the desire of dying, longing to baptize us in His Blood. One 
of the Church offices of this time, and of many Fridays, urges us 
to note specially three of the Lord’s dispositions in His Passion; in 
what He bore, patience; in His manner of bearing it, humility; in 
His reason for bearing it, charity. 

Great matters these, my brethren, and fit to move us to deep and 
worthy affections. *Tis when we attain to dispositions like those of 
our suffering Lord, that we shall really enter into the mystery of 
His Passion. Then there will be less fear that of us also it might 
have to be said that “this word was hid” from us. 

II. In the second place, let us see whether we have any under- 
standing of the Passion in ourselves. At the present day there is 
noticeable a great want of attention to this very matter, and not a 
little wilful ignorance. Perhaps the case was somewhat similar 
with the still imperfect first disciples. They neither understand, nor 
yet, apparently, wanted to understand. The Gospel’s triple insist- 
ance on their not taking in what was said, not any of it, readily 
suggests that they shut it out. They did not want to recognize that 
the Master, whom they had consented to follow, was to be a suffer- 
ing and humiliated Leader. They were set in opposition to discom- 
fture, vaguely, perhaps, for the adored Master’s sake, but certainly 
and plainly for the glory and success of their own venture. His more 
imperfect half followers wished Him to glorify His own country 
by special wonders, and to do great things in public, so that they 
themselves might reap renown. They were far from understanding 
that, glory being proposed to Him from the beginning, He chose the 
Cross, despising the shame. 

Now, He chose the Cross not only for Himself, but also for His 
teal disciples. He made the acceptance of it an absolute condition 
of following Him. ‘Unless you take up your cross and follow Me, 
you cannot be My disciple,” is a divine statement that reads very 
tategoric. Escape from it is impossible, and would be most unde- 
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sirable even if were possible. Flight from it is constantly sought: 
but in vain. 

In practise the man who says he is a Christian, but wants tp 
endure nothing in living up to his profession, is either insincere o, 
deluded. What he has undertaken is painful to mere nature, and 
has also on it the prediction of great suffering. Why does he not 
look his duty in the face intelligently and straightforwardly. Ty 
him, as a Christian, there lies open no way but the way of the 
Cross ; and that way is necessarily marked with blood. Scourging 
thorn-crowning, and crucifixion, are the regular stations on his 
journey. He must pass through them. Wo betide him if he begin 
to turn back, or turn aside, since he has no other way home! 

Mind, my brethren, I am not speaking of the heroic pursuit of 
Christian perfection, or of shining martyrdom for the faith of Christ, 
I am not treating even of the fitness of saying, on occasion, with the 
fervent disciple: “Let us also go up and die with Him.” I am but 
trying to put before you the necessity of Passion in a common 
Catholic life. We have to understand that we should have our share 
in it. Any other view is false and destructive. 

Let us test the principle on our daily life. We certainly have to 
keep the Commandments, if we would be saved. But keeping them 
all is often difficult ; that difficulty is our Passion. We are divinely 
assured that if we be not of this world, this world will hate us. We 
should be accursed and lost if we were of it; so we take its hatred, 
and have there again our Passion. The warning that when a man 
comes to the service of God, he has to prepare his soul for tempta- 
tion, is inspired ; and to serve God here is the first condition of being 
happy with Him hereafter. We therefore prepare our soul, expect: 
ing temptation and tribulation. 

To hold to our religion only when it appears easy, pleasant, re 
spectable, is not to hold to it at all. Our religion is always and 
altogether the religion of the Crucified. We cannot make Chris 
tianity aught else. We could make ourselves caricatures of Chris 
tians, “delicate members of a Head crowned with thorns”; but we 
should be doing less, religiously speaking, than beating the air. For 
us there is no reality without the Cross. 

Not that our divine religion may not be full of all sweetness, of 
all consolation. ’Tis the true happiness of life. Tis the one great 
support of our exile. ’Tis a fountain of ecstatic delight when Gol 
sensibly touches it, especially through His Passion. 
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Yet, ordinarily and naturally, to be following Him who had not 
where to lay His Head, who was hungry, tired in labors from His 
youth, is not a career of indulgence, nor even of comfort. It should 
aot be that; we could not wish it to be that. We may not be of 
heroic mind, but we deem it right that we should fare in some 
degree, as did our Master. 

Now, that we keep with Him at all requires the assistance of His 
grace; and so supernatural a help calls on us for supernatural effort. 
But, in our fallen condition, an effort that runs above our nature is 
against the grain; so the merely not turning back, the keeping on 
behind Him, can, unhappily, be a weariness, an affliction. Persever- 
ance in His company and service can thus be equivalent to what 
the Scriptures call “crucifying the flesh with its vices and con- 
cupiscences.”” And just that is the noble combat, the true Passion, 
of the Christian life. 

If, my brethren, you would go deeper into the mystery of our 
redeemed condition, you would feel more intimately the fitness of 
having the Lord’s Passion found in His brethren. He suffers in us; 
we should suffer in Him. His word to the ravaging soul expresses 
this truth: ‘Why persecutest thou Me?” Striking His members 
was striking Him. Must not, then, His wounds have their true 
counterpart in us? See how they sometimes imprinted themselves, 
even physically, on the flesh of His devoted servants! At least in 
affection, we should all tend to say with the apostle: “God forbid that 
Ishould glory, save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ ; by whom 
the world is crucified to me, and I to the world” (Gal. vi, 14). 
And with the courage that Cross inspires, and the mortification it 
engenders, we may some day echo, if but faintly, the same great 
soldier’s challenge: “From henceforth let no man be troublesome 
tome; for I bear the marks of the Lord Jesus in my body” (Jbid. 
17). 

At all events, my brethren, as we absolutely need our part in the 
Redeemer’s triumph, let us keep our grasp on the arms He wielded. 
By suffering He conquered; ’twould be folly for us to think of 
conquering otherwise. ‘“‘No Cross, no Crown,” is in the Christian 
warfare a peculiarly practical adage. On the first afternoon of the 
triumphant Saviour’s resurrection, He had to argue with the dull 
disciples that so Christ ought to have suffered, and thus enter into 
His glory. And our case is like to His, the inspired writer being 
made to say: “Yet, so, if we suffer with Him, that we may be 
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also glorified with Him.” But lest our courage should fail, he adds: 
“For I reckon that the sufferings of this time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory to come, that shall be revealed in us” (Rom, 
viii, 17, 18). 

Resolve, my brethren, to be intimately acquainted with the Lord’s 
Passion, to know it and understand it. Settle with yourselves tp 
“think diligently upon Him that endured such opposition from sinners 
against Himself; that you be not wearied, fainting in your minds’ 
(Heb. xii, 3). Let the conviction sink deeply into you, that the 
Christian life is always the more real and the more happy, the more 
there is in it of the Cross of Christ. Be practical enough to re. 
member that willing suffering is for you, individually, the one sure 
means of salvation. Your providential afflictions are therefore to 
be simply welcome. “Whom God loveth, He chastiseth,” was always 
true; how much greater is now its application, since He gave His 
only Son, whom He spared not, but delivered up for us all? Our 
passing pains, such as they are, we may well take as paternal chas- 
tisements, so many are our demerits. The Catholic spirit of penance 
should, at this season, fix our determination to be strong endurers, 
Then, with God’s favor, we can hope to become, as time goes on, 
willing sufferers, both for His sake who so loved us and for the 
great rewards He promised. Thus will our life, like a bravely 
kept Lent, lead up unfailingly to the Easter of eternal rest and joy; 
and our alleluias will be all the more richly sweet because of the 
health-giving bitterness of the Lord’s Passion and of ours. Amen, 
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A SERIES OF CONFERENCES 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 
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CHRIST IN THE Mass Our KING 


“The Kingdom of heaven is likened to a man that sowed good seed in his 
feld."—Gospel of day. 


Introduction.—To the reverent, the intelligent, and the devout the 
tiniest work of God’s suggests a world of wonders. A seed in our 
garden, a flower by the wayside, a flash of lightning, or a ray of 
sunshine, opens up the gates or avenues of the soul, “to let in the 
King of glory.”” They all point to infinite knowledge, infinite beauty, 
infinite power, and infinite goodness. They all reveal God, to whom 
our hearts should turn, on beholding them, as flowers to the sun. 
There is no cockle in God’s work. That is the devil’s planting. 
Evil is man’s perversion of what God made good. Fallen spirits, 
whether devils or men, turn His gifts and works into tares and 
cckle. Wherever real evil is found, an enemy, 7. e., some godless 
being, “hath done this.” 

We meet here to-day, in holy prayer, around God’s greatest work, 
and most generous gift to men, the holy Eucharist; and yet this gift, 
this “bread from heaven,” may, in some hearts, grow up into cockle. 
Our Lord was set for “the fall and resurrection of many in Isreal.” 
So is He in the Eucharist. Its effects may be eternal life, or eternal 
death, a holy Communion with our King and God, or a sacrilege, 
by which, a man, “eateth and drinketh damnation to himself.” 

Again, the hearing or saying of holy Mass may be good grain or 
cockle, according as the heart of the hearer is godly or godless. In 
holy Mass and Communion we reap as we sow—eternal life, if 
worthy ; eternal death, if unworthy. 

To benefit by a thing we must know its worth. Ignorant savages 
will give away gold and precious stones for gaudy trinkets. Many 
profit little by their Masses and Communion, because they know not 
their worth. Bad Communions in St. Paul’s time arose, we know, 
from the people not “discerning the body of the Lord.” 

Whoever seriously reflects that in hearing holy Mass there is 
but the thinnest of veils between us and the “King of Glory?” 
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We have already seen in what sense our Lord is both Priest and 
victim in the sacrifice of the Mass. Furthermore, He is there, in 
all His kingly dignity, a thought which will furnish us with food for 
reflection to-day. It may help to choke the cockle of evil, in the 
heart, when present at the holy Mysteries. 

The office of priest in early days was often merged in that of 
king or head of the State. Sacrifice was a public and national ac 
of divine worship, and none deemed fitter or worthier than he who 
stood as head or representative of the tribe, family, or kingdom, 

Our Lord, it is said, was anointed above “His fellows,” as 
“King, Priest, and Prophet.” All these functions He now exercises 
in the holy Mass. Just as He is the invisible Head or King in 
His Kingdom, the Church, so, in this same capacity, He comes in 
holy Mass. The Mass, it is true, is a memorial of the Passion, but 
it was just chiefly in the Passion that His Kingship gleamed forth, 
He was condemned to death for laying claim to royalty; thorns 
crowned His head ; His sceptre, a reed ; His royal robe, a purple rag; 
His courtiers, a mocking throng, and yet in manly and dignified 
bearing, in all kingly aspect, He showed Himself throughout a 
king of men. “Art thou a king?” said Pilate. “Thou hast said it, 
For this was I born, and for this came I into the world” (John xviii, 
37), was the reply. “He hath on His garment and on His thigh 
written ‘King of kings and Lord of hosts’”’ (Apoc. xix, 16). “At 
the name of Jesus let every knee bow, even kings and rulers, of 
those that are in heaven, and on earth, and under the earth.” 
Though “His kingdom is not this world,” it is all the deeper, and 
firmer, and more lasting, for “Of His kingdom there shall be no 
end.” 

Now, this royal dignity of His is publicly proclaimed in holy 
Mass. High Mass, i. e., the oldest form of Mass, is like a solemn 
state reception of our divine King. All that love and loyalty can 
do or command in the way of nature and art are lavished on His 
altar throne. Church and sanctuary are decked out with our best 
offerings. Faithful people and devoted clergy gather together, and 
all drop on their knees in profound homage when He enters meekly 
and silently at the words of Consecration. Even royal personages 
bend in lowlyadoration at the entry of Him whom Pilate had scourged 
and crowned with thorns, and presented to the Jews as their king. 
Nevertheless, to-day under a still lowlier form than that in which 
the prophet saw Him in vision as a “worm and no man,” He is 
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hailed as King. Arms are presented in some countries, if soldiers 
are worshipers. At some places and periods He was saluted by the 
people, when the elevation bell announced His coming, with a uni- 
versal shout of acclamation, “Welcome, Jesus, our King.” Is not 
the Gloria we sing at Mass but an echo of the angels’ welcoming 
song when they joined the shepherds in hailing the new-born 
King? 

St. John’s radiant vision, described in the fourth chapter of the 
Apocalypse, is said to be based on the ritual of the Mass used in 
His day. In it he speaks of the “Four and twenty ancients, who cast 
their crowns before the throne, saying: “Thou art worthy, O Lord 
our God, to receive honor, and glory, and power. . . . The 
lamb that was slain is worthy to receive power, and divinity, and 
wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and benediction” 
(Apoc. iv, 10; v, 12). 

If He comes not in pomp and majesty, as earthly kings, it is to 
spare us confusion and draw us more readily to Himself. He still, 
even on our lowly altars, can command “millions of angels,” as in 
the garden of Gethsemane; but He prefers “to empty Himself of 
His glory” to become “the true Bread that came down from 
heaven,” of which “he that eateth hath eternal life.” When the 
saintly King Louis was told that our Lord was visibly present in 
the host at Mass, he refused to go and witness the miracle, saying: 
“I do not wish to lose the merit of faith by seeing this marvel.” 

So should it be with us. If we see no signs of royalty as St. 
John saw when he beheld the great throne whence “proceeded light- 
nings, and voices, and thunders,” still we can behold with a certainty 
stronger than that given by eye or ear, on His lowly altar throne, 
and under the form of the Host, the same Lamb of God that the 
loved disciple saw ‘‘standing, as it were slain.’ He comes to us 
as really in His sacramental state of Victim, as if we saw Him 
hanging visibly on the Cross; and what is more, we can have Him 
amongst us at all times and in all places. For, in the Eucharist, 
He daily renews on our altars the miracle of the multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes. 

Earthly kings reside only in the center of their dominions, and 
deign to appear only to a few, at stated times and fixed places. 
Christ, our victim King, comes to us daily in every Mass, at every 
spot of His vast dominion, from the center to its remotest outpost. 
Wherever there is a priest, with even a portable altar, there does 
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Christ erect His throne and give audience and glad welcome to His 
subjects. He is grateful for the pomp and splendor we bestow on 
fitting up a worthy dwelling; but He dispenses with it all, and js 
equally at home in a gorgeous cathedral or a lonely village chapel, 
He seeks not gifts of gold or silver. What He asks for, and never 
dispenses with, are loving hearts and believing minds. This is the 
sole tribute He demands and exacts of those who would share the 
privileges of His kingdom. 

There are many who, on principle, profess to abhor both the name 
and claim of king; but there can be no cavilling with the title when 
applied to one who is not merely man, but God-man; and the law 
of whose kingdom is the reverse of what rules in this world. 

In the Mass, as in life, our King teaches us by word and ex- 
ample to be “meek and humble of heart,” to hide rather than display, 
what raises us above others. In His kingdom “the first are last, 
and the last first.” His vicar on earth, though necessarily bound to 
show forth the royalty of Christ, may yet be chosen from the lowest 
social ranks ; and ever signs himself “Servus Servorum Dei.” 

Let, then, the outward reverence and homage we pay to our 
Saviour King, on His holy altar, mirror our inward love, awe, and 
adoration. Let us ever play the part of loyal and devoted subjects, 
Let us keep His laws, honor His name and authority, fight for His 
rights, and ever do our best to extend His kingdom. 

As we kneel in holy prayer and reflect what our Eucharistic 
King is to us, and what He has done for us, let us not leave His 
presence without firmly resolving to be true, faithful and loyal to 
Him in life and death. Let us never be of those who are ashamed 
to bend the knee, or otherwise show outward homage, in His royal 
presence, when we pass a church, hear holy Mass, or assist at 
Benediction. And let this outward homage be a true index of our 
inward loyalty and love. 
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SEPTUAGESIMA 
CHRIST IN THE Mass Our TEACHER 


“Why stand ye here all the day idle?”—Gospel of day. 


Introduction.—Idleness is a vice, work a duty. From honest 
toil, therefore, of brain or muscle, none must shrink. It is an atone- 
ment for, and preservative against, sin, and is, besides, a key to 
health and happiness; but if done without reference to almighty 
God, it is energy wasted. Hence, if we would not be of those who, 
as the prophet says, “put their wages in a bag with holes,” we must 
enter the “service,” 7. e., “the vineyard of the Lord.” We must not, 
like so many workers, leave religion out of our lives. Worthy 
motives and the wish to serve God should permeate and sanctify 
our humblest tasks. 

But we deal here with work done directly and exclusively for 
God. Thus, the care of the soul, the laying up treasure in heaven, 
isa divine work. Prayer likewise is one of the highest and hardest 
forms of work, as it taxes all the powers of soul and body. For 
mind, heart, and voice combine therein to praise the Lord. 

But there is no form of prayer, and therefore no form of work 
more sublime than the saying or hearing holy Mass. The very 
word Liturgy usually applied to the Mass and its attendant cere- 
monial means work. 

Our Lord exercised and sanctified all forms of labor, from hard 
manual work to that of being a preacher and teacher, in Israel. His 
main offices or forms of work, however, were those of king, priest, 
and prophet—offices which He still carries on through the ministry 
of His priests, in holy Mass. We have already seen how He acts 
as priest and king in the holy Sacrifice. To-day we shall dwell on 
His function therein as prophet or teacher. To go to Mass is to 
go to school. If only attentive, devout and intelligent, we get the 
best of all lessons from the best of all teachers. “Hear ye Him,” 
were words uttered by a divine voice on Thabor; and this we do 
when we hear holy Mass. 

Apart, indeed, from the living word that animates it, the whole 
Mass itself, from beginning to end, is a great object lesson. It is 
a vast mine of sacred learning, practically inexhaustible. Huge 
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volumes in all languages treat of it historically, liturgically, and de. 
votionally without having yet exhausted its treasures. 

If a church with its wealth of symbolism, and which is byt a 
shrine and covering for the altar, at which holy Mass is said, jg 
rightly called a book in stone, what must the Mass itself be, which 
gives life and meaning, both to church and altar? Eye and ear 
and mind and heart, if trained and tuned, drink in from holy Mass 
copious draughts of divine Wisdom. There is not a single cere. 
mony, action, gesture or prayer that does not convey to the en- 
lightened some point of creed or ritual replete with holy interest. 
Indeed, outsiders have often a clearer insight of the beauty and 
charm of the Mass, from the mere study of its history, than we 
have. 

High Mass, particularly, is like a sacred drama, or historical 
pageant, of the story of sacrifice in the old and new dispensation, 
told in speech, action and song, from Abel to Christ, and thence 
down to our own days. In it, too, we may study the life, passion, 
death and resurrection of Him who is still its chief actor, its priest, 
and its victim. 

But the Mass is no mere pageant, bringing back the past in empty 
show. It is a living reality, a book, if you will, instinct with life, 
out of which our Lord reads and explains in figure, type, and 
actual fulfilment, all that He did and suffered to win back His lost 
sheep and bring them to green pastures; 7. e., feed them on His 
Body and Blood. Hence, where Mass is said regularly, Christ can- 
not be forgotten or misunderstood. On the other hand, where the 
Mass dies out, He recedes, and if not forgotten or ignored, be- 
comes a mere historical figure. 

As at Emmaus, so in the Mass, Christ opens up the Scripture 
and shows His disciples “how it behooved Him” to suffer the very 
things that shocked them and shook their faith in Him. To men 
of good will He reveals in the Mass the mysteries of His life, 
death and passion, and sheds light on the dark spots of God’s deal- 
ings with men. You, more than others, brethren, who spend the 
holy hour in His Eucharistic presence, know the treasures of wis- 
dom distilled from His lips in holy Mass. In the mute eloquence 
of mind to mind, and of heart to heart, your living and loving 
Saviour unfolds His ways and wishes till your hearts glow within 
you, and you beg Him to tarry longer on His altar throne, and stay 
even “‘till it grows late.” 
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But how, it may be said, can Christ be our teacher in the Mass, 
seeing that it is often hastily said, and that, too, in a strange tongue, 
and by a fellow man, not always either reverent or devout; if, in- 
deed, the din, and clatter, and distance from the altar allow us to 
hear anything at all? True. But remember that when the divine 
Teacher instructs a soul, He needs not the organs of speech or 
sight. The Church is taught of God, yet we neither see nor hear 
Him. The Holy Spirit is her guide to all truth, but He is not the 
object of vision. Our Lord is High Priest and Victim in Mass, 
yet we see Him not, so is He teacher. Besides, to every priest 
authorized by Peter “to teach us the way of God in truth,” our Lord 
has said: ‘“He that heareth you, heareth Me.” What we learn about 
the Mass in school or at catechism, or in reading good books, 
comes to light and bears fruit a hundredfold when assisting at it 
under the direct action and teaching of our Lord, who is present. 
It matters little who is God’s agent in revealing what the Mass is, 
provided that the divine Teacher acts upon mind and heart when 
we are present. We may fail to see or hear what goes on, without 
losing the lesson of the Mass; for the Mass is neither a service nor 
asermon. It is a great action, a tremendous sacrifice, even though 
the personating agent, voicing our High Priest, King and Teacher, 
forgets his sacred office and hurries through the action hastily, 
irreverently, and indevoutly. 

Again, the venerable languages, whether Latin, Greek, Coptic or 
Armenian, in which Mass is said, so far from shrouding or hiding, 
rather help to reveal it. They preserve the doctrine and prayers it 
enshrines in all their primitive beauty and integrity, and link them 
to the ages that are past. Like a fly preserved in amber, the Mass 
is thereby guarded from change or rude handling. To us in the 
West, Latin, the official language of the Church, can hardly be 
called a dead language at all. Every child may find a translation 
side by side with the original in the prayer-books he uses; and both 
at school and at church the great action and the method of assisting 
at it are explained. Indeed, the Mass is a moving, living action, 
that needs no knowledge of the tongue used in carrying it on. If 
anything in these days of easy, rapid, and frequent traveling, Latin 
isa help to devotion, rather than a hindrance. It makes us feel 
at home in every corner of our Father’s house, the Church of God, 
all the world over. 

You, dear brethren, who during this holy hour enjoy deeper and 
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more intimate communion with our Eucharistic Master, know what 
it is at Mass, or elsewhere, to hear a divine voice, and learn from the 
lips of a divine Teacher, whether it be deep silence or the hum of 
Babel that reigns around. 

When, therefore, the priest commences holy Mass, Jesus also be. 
gins “To do and teach.” You draw deep draughts of divine wisdom 
from it, because you are apt and willing scholars. In this school of 
divine wisdom, as in every other, the best lessons of the best of alf 
teachers are hopelessly lost on pupils who are neither attentive, 
docile, nor intelligent. 

The school of the Mass reproduces and carries on the school of 
Calvary. The Cross was both an altar and a pulpit. Christ was 
there, as in the Mass, priest, victim and teacher; but with what 
different effects on those present. Some mocked, others disbelieved, 
many disciples were absent, a few watched, listened and adored, and 
left justified ; and the same happens at holy Mass. A large number 
of our Lord’s disciples keep away. Many scoff at the sacred rite 
as folly and superstition ; others stand faithfully by and gain peace, 
and rest, and pardon, and grace under the very shadow of the Sac. 
rifice. 

To take part in the Mass is a duty—part of our day’s work in 
the vineyard. It is a public function of divine worship, in which we 
are part offerers with Christ and the priest who represents Him. 
There is no more sublime work in life than this. Let us, therefore, 
do it well, and realize that Christ is there as our King, Priest, and 
Teacher. 





SEXAGESIMA 
First Main Enp oF Mass To RENDER Gop ADEQUATE HOMAGE 


“Other some fell upon good ground, and being sprung up, yielding fruit 
a hundred fold.”—Gospel of day. 


Introduction—He who uttered these words and around whom, 
in His sacramental state, we meet in holy prayer to-day was and is 
both the sower and the seed. His body was the divine wheat, 
ground for us in the Passion, to become “the bread from heaven,” 
“containing all manner of sweetness,” and which, planted in the 
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ood soil of fervent hearts, will grow up a hundredfold in eternal 
fife. At the Incarnation the Word, that was, “In the beginning,” 
with God, and that “was God,” fell a single grain in a spotless 
virgin’s womb. Now, however, multiplied beyond measure in the 
holy Eucharist, it falls daily on our altars in plenteous showers to 
become the heavenly manna, “Which he that eateth shall not die for- 
ever.” 

And yet, a bad soil, a wicked human heart, may turn this divine 
seed into tare and cockle, and thus make the very “staff of divine 
life’ a poison, leading swiftly to everlasting death. For, “He that 
eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh judgment to 
himself.” 

To shun this fate and “discern this food,” we must look well into 
this mysterious gift of the Eucharist, at once a sacrifice, bringing 
us closely to God, and a Sacrament, drawing God to us. We are 
now dealing with it as a sacrifice. We have already seen how our 
Lord comes to us in the Mass as priest and victim, king and 
teacher. The Mass is thus saved from the corruptions and abuse 
into which the holy rite of sacrifice, amongst Jews and Gentiles, 
fell. 

To-day we shall dwell on one of the four main ends for which 
holy Mass, the sole legitimate form of sacrifice in existence, is 
offered. 

Now, the first duty of a creature is the worship of his God. 
Man is bound thereby to adore and thank God, atone for sin, and 
ask for help and grace. At all times men have believed that these 
four forms of worship were best expressed and the duties they 
imposed best discharged by sacrificial rites. Hence the four ends 
of sacrifice in general; and of holy Mass in particular. By adora- 
tion and thanksgiving we render due honor to God in the Mass; 
by atonement and petition we seek the benefit of men. 

Protestants and Mohammedans who, in other respects, borrowed 
largely both from our creed and ritual, stand alone in rejecting 
sacrifice as the chief rite in the worship of God. And yet it is the 
only public, outward rite, or form of worship, that even attempts to 
express adequately God’s supreme dominion as Creator, and our 
supreme dependence as creatures. 

The first end or claim of the Sacrifice of the Mass, as of all forms 
of sacrifice, is, therefore, to render to God due homage or adora- 
tion. God is sovereign Lord and Master; and all creatures, how- 
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ever gifted, be they ever so speckless and stainless, are His syb. 
jects, and as such bound to worship Him, i. e., bound to adore. 
Flaming Cherub and burning Seraph, all the hosts of intelligent 
beings, angels, or men that people the universe, are thus bound to 
do homage to God in recognition of His supreme dominion. The 
instinct of worship is inherent in all creatures dowered with a mind 
capable of knowing Him; and a heart of loving Him. And yet, 
if exercised to the fullest throughout eternity, they fail to worship 
God adequately, because the note of infinity is wanting. God js 
infinite and deserving of boundless homage; the creature is neces- 
sarily hedged in with limitations. The combined praise and adora- 
tion of all creatures fails to render homage, praise, and adoration 
equal to that of a single Mass. For the adoration offered by the 
divine personality of Christ, our High Priest and Victim in the 
Holy Sacrifice, is infinite and adequate. Our humble tribute of 
prayer and praise merged in the Mass is thus transformed into the 
prayer of Christ, thereby acquiring infinite worth. It is a comfort 
to know that in regard to almighty God, and quite independently 
of the merits of the secondary offerer or the people assisting at it, 
holy Mass effects its first great purpose of securing to God due 
worship in the world. The great stream of sacrificial prayer never 
ceases. The divine Victim, the holy and spotless Body and Blood of 
the Man God, multiplied unceasingly on our altars at holy Mass, 
like the seeds sown by the sower in the gospel, the Hosts consecrated 
therein for holy Communion and perpetual adoration, all insure and 
sustain a permanent note of divine worship worthy of God and 
pleasing to Him, “From the rising of the sun to the going down of 
the same.” 

There were sad periods in the life of the Church, when, in certain 
places, the clergy were unfaithful and the people godless and cor- 
rupt ; and yet the incense of worthy, unceasing homage to God never 
failed to rise in clouds from her altars. The sweet, pure air is 
ever blowing; and the bright sunshine ever gladdening, though men 
in some places do their best to exclude them, or escape from them. 
So it is with holy Mass, ever ascending a pure and spotless offering 
of adoring prayer in the sight of the Most High, neglect it as men 
may. 

To secure our not keeping away at this solemn public act of 
divine worship, the Church makes attendance at Mass on Sundays 
and holidays a matter of grave obligation. This precept binds 
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under grave sin, unless legitimately dispensed. No amount of 
private prayer or devotion can make up for the Mass. 

For, over and above inward sacrifice of mind and heart in the 
offering of prayer and praise, men ever deemed it binding to join 
together in corporate public worship, that, as I said, usually assumed 
the form of sacrificial rites. To us the Mass is all this, as it enables 
us to discharge the fourfold debt of worship in the most perfect 
manner. Hence the importance of attendance at Sunday Mass. 
No other service of the Church can make up for it. All, therefore, 
capable of understanding, unless prevented by sickness, distance 
from church, or excused by some duty, binding in justice or charity, 
are strictly obliged in conscience to join in the solemn act of homage 
that can be offered to God alone, and which receives its infinite value 
from the dignity of the High Priest, who offers it, Christ our Lord. 

How sad to think that so many knowing all this and living under 
the very shadow of the church, yet either stay away altogether, or 
neglect it under the most frivolous pretexts. 

Be it ours ever to join in, and to use, not merely on days of ob- 
ligation, but every day, if possible, this great means of giving glory 
to God. The first duty of a soul is to seek the glory of God; and 
nowhere does God receive more glory than in the Mass. It is, as 
it were, the summons of our heavenly King to attend His court. 

What sacrifices will not people make, I do not say to accept the 
invitation of the great or the powerful, but even to see them “pass 
by.” Our Lord appears daily on our altars to do homage for us— 
to transform our weak, puny efforts at adoration, “in spirit and 
truth,” into worship worthy of an angel, nay, of God, for He offers 
Mass in person. He invites us not merely to attend, but to join the 
officiating priest and Himself in the “clean oblation,” ever sure of 
acceptance in God’s sight. 

The call that draws us here to-day to the prayer of the “holy 
hour,” is meant to sustain the note of homage to God, in union 
with our Lord’s prayer in the garden, and ever kept up and carried 
on in holy Mass. He was the victim of sin in the garden, and “He 
prayed the longer.” That prayer was no transient act. Christ 
prays still. The infinite dignity of His person lends infinite value to 
the homage His prayer renders to His Father. We join in it and 
share its fruits in holy Mass. 

Hereby you will make amends for the teeming millions that never 
bend the knee in worship to God at all. The Mass is the main 
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stream of adoration offered to the divine Majesty by one who, in 
person divine, is yet a fellow man, a brother, the head and repre. 
sentative of His race and ours. 

Let us respond to His invitation by ever assisting at holy May 
regularly and fervently, for there is no better way than this of 
rendering due homage to almighty God. 





QUINQUAGESIMA 
THE Mass A THANK OFFERING 


. “And they told him that Jesus of Nazareth was passing by.”—Gospel of 
ay. 


Introduction—When these words were uttered, our Lord was 
but a casual visitor in the world, one merely “passing by” the spots 
on earth, blessed and honored by His presence. To-day He js 
amongst us as a permanent guest, who visits us daily in holy Mass, 
and lingers behind in the Tabernacle. There is not an outpost in 
the ‘Kingdom of God” that is not thus sanctified by His corporal 
presence. Nor does He come to us with empty hands. He enters 
laden with gifts, ready at every sinful leper’s cry to grant merc 
and healing grace. He is our spokesman, too, with His Father, and 
renders Him adequate thanks in our name. For thanksgiving is 
one of the main duties we owe to God in divine worship, and the 
second of the chief ends or purposes for which the rite of Sacrifice 
was instituted. 

In view of the gifts of God strewn around us as leaves in the 
forest, or sands by the seashore, thoughtful men have, at all times 
and under all forms of religion, tried .to show their gratitude ly 
offerings to the Divinity. Hence, the various kinds of what were 
called “peace,” or “thank offerings.”” A portion of God’s own gifts 
were solemnly dedicated to Him and destroyed, thus forming sact 
ficial rites. All forms of sacrifices, as was said, are now summed 
up and centered in the holy Mass, which is, therefore, the worlds 
great thank offering. The duty of thanksgiving finds its sole ade 
quate expression and fulfilment in the great Eucharistic Sacrifice 
The very words Eucharist signifies thanksgiving, thus showing the 
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ftness of the Mass as a means of showing gratitude to almighty 
God for His many benefits. “Holy Mass,” says St. Irenaeus, 
writing in the third century, “was instituted that we might not 
appear thankless before God.” Indeed, the sacred rite is permeated 
with a tone and savor of thanksgiving confident even to boldness, 
that we are rendering herein to the “Giver of every good and per- 
fect gift” a thank offering, adequate to discharge the claims of 
gratitude His gifts impose upon us. This feeling finds fullest ex- 
pression in the triumphant hymn, or song of thanksgiving, called 
the Preface, which closes the Offertory and introduces the action 
of the Mass proper, the Canon. 

The three evangelists and St. Paul, who give us the history of the 
institution of the Mass at the Last Supper, state expressly that our 
Lord gave thanks on taking the matter of sacrifice into His hands. 

So great is the debt of gratitude we owe to almighty God, that 
without the Mass as a means of discharging it, we should stand 
bankrupt before Him. 

Hence, the Almighty, rejecting the very thank offerings and other 
forms of sacrifice He himself had ordained, speaks of a new one 
to come that should be ever acceptable to Him; one that neither an 
unworthy priesthood, nor an ungrateful people could corrupt or 
abuse. “If,” He says, “you offer the blind for sacrifice, if you 
offer the lame and sick, is it not evil,” for the victims chosen for 
sacrifice had, by law, to be sound and speckless; but He goes on to 
reject all their sacrificial offerings. “I have no pleasure in you 

and I will not receive a gift of your hand.” Then, the 
prophet, rapt in ecstasy, as if in actual vision of the new form of 
sacrifice that should supersede and replace all others, exclaims: 
“For, from the rising of the sun even to the going down, my name 
is great among the gentiles, and in every place, there is sacrifice, and 
there is offered to My name a clean oblation” (Mal. i, 8, 10, 11). 
Now, this new thank offering, this clean sacrificial rite, can be no 
other but the Mass. It is the only form of sacrifice extant among 
the Gentiles, who have succeeded the Jews, as the people of God. 
It has been retained as an essential form of worship by the various 
sects cut off from the Church before the time of the so-called reform. 
Many, even of those who have inherited the sad legacy of the Refor- 
mation, are now doing their best to reintroduce the Mass as a divine 
ordinance, so strong is their conviction of its need, and worth, and 
truth, What else can the prophet mean, if not the Mass? He 
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could not refer to the inward sacrifice of prayer, the outpouring of 
men’s grateful hearts, for this form of sacrifice, if such it can be 
called, is not new, but as old and as binding in conscience as the 
heart itself. Besides, prayer is only sacrifice in a metaphorical 
sense. Nor could he mean the sacrifice of our Lord on the Cross 
for this was offered in only one place, and at one time, besides 
being cruel, bloody, and repulsive ; whereas, the new sacrifice was ty 
be “clean,” and offered up “in every place,” 7. e., “from the rising 
to the setting sun. 

Were man sinless, Mass would be only a thank offering; now it js 
that, and more. It still remains true, however, that one of the 
chief characteristics of prayer and sacrifice is thanksgiving. Man 
is the high priest of nature and should voice her thanks to our 
common Maker and Benefactor. It is only from a human heart that 
streams of formal and grateful thanks can well forth to the Being 
who made everything good, thankworthy, and beautiful. The grate. 
ful heart should ever go out to and turn to God, as flowers to the 
sun. In the ocean of His gifts we are as fishes in the sea, or birds 
in the air. His myriad of favors, in grace and nature, are so many 
trumpet calls to a life of gratitude, and its expression in perpetual 
thanksgiving. How shall we pay the debt of gratitude? “What,” 
indeed, “shall we give to God for all He hath given unto us?” But 
stay! We have the Mass. Therein we can show our gratitude by 
an offering and an offerer supremely worthy of God and acceptable 
in His sight. He cannot refuse our gift, for it is the Body and Blood 
of His own divine Son, “In whom He is ever well pleased.” Priest 
and victim in this clean oblation are divine, and therefore adequate 
to the great aim and purpose of sacrifice—that of thanksgiving. “I 
will, therefore, take the Chalice of Salvation and call upon the 
name of the Lord” (Ps. cxv, 13). The cup of our salvation, i. ¢, 
the Mass, taking part for the whole, is what we can confidently 
“render to God for all that He hath rendered to us” (Idem). 

We do not ponder enough on the grandeur of the Mass as a 
thank offering for God’s favors. No doubt atonement for sin comes 
home to us more in the thought of the Holy Sacrifice; and yet, one 
of the worst elements in sin is its ingratitude. By nature, how- 
ever, we are not ungrateful. We abhor ingratitude as a vice. We 
expect thanks for any kindness shown another, and return thanks 
ourselves. Indeed, the word “thanks” is never off our lips. We 
even thank bountiful nature for her gifts, and express our gratitude 
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to her blind and speechless powers—the air, and sun, and water. 
To take all and give nothing in return, by way of thanks, is deemed 
abnormal and unnatural. The very sea gives back, in copious rains, 
to the earth what it receives in the mighty rivers that pour into its 
bosom; and the earth itself expresses its gratitude by abundant 
harvests, for the care and labor men bestow upon it. Thus an 
offering of gifts and a return of thanks is the normal course of 
things. So should it be in the world of the spirit. God, the great 
Spirit, is the giver of every good and perfect gift; and to Him 
all our thanks should return, directly or indirectly. How beautiful, 
and yet how just, and logical, and deserving is the simple expression 
of the Mass, “Deo Gratias,” Thank God. Thank Him, therefore, in 
health, wealth, and worldly prosperity ; though transient and danger- 
ous, they are His gifts. Thank Him, too, in poverty, sickness, and 
neglect. They are a safeguard against sin, and the best coin where- 
with to barter temporal life and good for eternal. Thank God for 
the cross, as well as for the crown. We thank the doctor for his 
bitter, nauseous medicine, and the surgeon for his cruel knife; and 
why not God, the heavenly physician of our souls for the Cross. 
Our puny thanks, however, compared with God’s gifts, are but a 
drop of water to the ocean, a grain of sand to the earth. Let us 
go, then, to the altar of God in holy Mass. There we shall find our 
High Priest and Brother, Jesus Christ, ready to offer in His name, 
and ours, a gift, a supreme thank offering, pleasing to God, and 
ample for the purpose of full, complete thanksgiving. The person= 
that offers, and the gift, are of infinite worth; and the debt of 
gratitude we owe to God thereby cancelled. But there is one thing 
we must give with the Mass, and that is our hearts. They are ours 
togive. “Son, give Me thy heart,” is God’s prayer to us. They are 
a poor offering in themselves, but in union with the Sacred Heart, 
made meek and humble like our Lord’s; and contrite, too, as be- 
comes sinners; they form the gift that God “will never despise.” 
‘No more fitting time to make this offering than during that 
supremely perfect thanksgiving sacrifice, holy Mass. 





CONFERENCES FOR BOYS 


BY THE REV. R. KUEHNEL 
IV. Conpuct BEeFore AND AFTER Hoty ComMuNION 


My dear boys: A hundred of you, a thousand of you, may receiye 
holy Communion at the same time and no two of you receive the 
same amount of graces. It is true, every one of you receives the 
same Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, but the graces vary accord. 
ing to the disposition with which we receive Him. The one may 
receive hardly any grace, the other may be made a saint. 

Why? 

The graces stand in exact proportion to our disposition of heart, 
depend upon the manner in which we prepare ourselves and the way 
in which we act after holy Communion. In order, then that you 
may receive the choicest graces from our Lord, we will devote 
this conference to a better understanding of our obligations towards 
our Saviour in holy Communion. 

As a rule, you will make your preparation for holy Communion 
as indicated in your prayer-books. You will recite a certain set of 
prayers as given there. But even these will often be prayers 
merely of the lips, of which the heart knows and feels nothing. And 
that sort of a preparation will not count for many graces. God may 
send down the nicest rain, but unless the fields and gardens are kept 
in a good condition beforehand, the rain will do very little else than 
give the weeds a fair show of growing all the more plentifully. 

The most sublime, the most holy act of our life is the receiving 
of our Lord in holy Communion. His coming into our hearts is at 
once the loftiest and most humble sign of His infinite love. From 
this it will be evident that a worthy preparation and thanksgiving is 
necessary to show the appreciation of our dignity and the condescen- 
sion of our blessed Redeemer. 

I will not remind you of the necessity of making a good confession 
if you are in state of mortal sin. That is understood. Nor need I say 
that you should be dressed becomingly. This does not mean that if 
you are poor you are to stay at home. If a patched coat is all you 
have, wear it; but let it be clean. Wear a collar and tie, if you can 
afford it. Whatever you do wear, be it ever so poor, by all means 
let it be clean! Let the neatness and cleanliness of your outward 
appearance be a sign of the purity of your heart. By the way, ! 
might remark that you should be more careful about your appeat- 
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ance in church than you are in going to a party, or picnic, or theater. 
The most of us may be poor, but, so long as soap and water are 
cheap, we should at least look and conduct ourselves becomingly in 
the presence of God and his holy angels. 

Some boys complain about the many thoughts of distraction dur- 
ing preparation for holy Communion. Those thoughts can be 
avoided very easily if you try to keep silent in coming to church. 
How can you help being distracted in your prayers when in coming 
to church you talk of everything under the sun, from gossips to 
jokes! When you wish to receive holy Communion, keep silent 
from the time you say your morning prayers till after you have com- 
pleted your thanksgiving. For the first few times it may seem 
strange to you to come to church without saying a word on the 
way. After a short while, however, you will wonder how you could 
ever get along without this silence before holy Communion. To 
make your silence appear more easy, walk alone! In the meantime 
busy your thoughts with thinking about our Saviour waiting for 
you in the Tabernacle. Picture to yourself how our dear Lord 
intercedes for you in the Tabrnacle. Think of how impatiently 
Jesus is waiting for the time to again enter your heart, the gifts He 
will bring along, the favors you will ask of Him, and your very 
silence will be a pleasing prayer. 

Silence may seem too hard to try. Dotry! Our dear Saviour is 
worth this sacrifice and, what is more, He will appreciate how hard it 
isand reward it accordingly. 

After your very first attempt of silence, you will notice a remark- 
able change in your prayers. Your acts of faith, hope, charity, de- 
sire, humility, and sorrow will have meanings for you that you 
never found before. You pray earnestly and fervently, because 
you have prepared yourself by silence. You have gathered your 
thoughts before coming to church, and as your whole mind is turned 
towards God, prayer becomes easy. In such frame of mind it is a 
pleasure to speak with God. And so the most holy and important 
moment of your life draws nearer and nearer. The time arrives 
when you go up to the altar railing with folded hands and downcast 
eyes. It is the very moment which is desired still more fervently 
by your divine Visitor. Be sure that the more pleasant and agree- 
able you render His reception, the more plentiful will be the tokens 
of His love. 

The moments following holy Communion are the most solemn and 
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sacred of our lives. Jesus rests in our hearts as our guest. If it 
were possible for the angels to entertain an unkind or enyioys 
thought, they would have all reason for looking at us with a feeling 
of envy. We share a happiness the like of which has been denied 
to them. For this reason we should make the best possible use of 
these precious moments. And that means nothing else than a fitting 
thanksgiving. 

Is it enough to simply recite the few prayers indicated in your 
prayer-books? By no means! It is time to say those or similar 
prayers after holy Mass. You see the priest coming back to the 
sanctuary after he has taken off the sacred vestments of Mass. He 
returns to make his thanksgiving. Hence, do not fail to make a 
proper thanksgiving after your holy Communion. Do not fail to 
thank Jesus from the bottom of your heart for the great honor 
He has conferred upon you. 

When you have received our dear Lord, return to your seat with 
folded hands and downcast eyes. Do not look around, but as soon 
as you have returned to your seat, kneel down, keep your eyes 
closed and speak to your Lord and God as you would if you could 
see Him face to face. 

If a friend of whom you thought a great deal should come to visit 
you, would you let him stand and not say as much as one word of 
greeting? Would you talk to someone else in the meantime, or 
leave the house for some reason or other and let your friend do as 
he pleased, stay or leave? No, indeed not! You would go up to 
him, tell him how glad you are because of his coming to see you; 
you would tell him to make himself perfectly at home; you would 
ask him ever so many questions about himself, his work, his plans, 
and all his likes and dislikes ; you would tell him all about your own 
plans for the future, and, if you knew that he was ever ready to help, 
you would ask him his advice and kelp in the work you have in 
mind; you would try to entertain him as best you could by sparing 
no efforts to make his stay with you one of the memories he will 
cherish for years to come. In a similar manner we should try to 
entertain our divine Visitor. The very first moment we may be at 
a loss to know what to say. We may, for the time being, be dazed, 
hardly realizing that it is God who has come to our sinful hearts. 
Our Lord will be pleased even with this, our humble embarrassment. 
Then, with a sudden burst of joy, we will find words to greet Him, 
to bid Him welcome, to thank Him for His condescension in coming 
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to our cold, sinful hearts, and to ask Him for all the graces and 
favors we need for body and soul. 

In speaking with our Saviour, it is not necessary to look for the 
choicest expressions and the longest words. Little does He care 
for well-turned phrases and beautiful sentences. If our plain and 
humble words have the ring of sincerity, our Lord is satisfied. For 
He has come to us not for His sake, but for our own. He has come 
to be asked ; come to listen ; come to grant. Our dear Lord is actually 
loaded down with gifts and graces. We have the choice. He is 
more anxious to give than we can possibly be to receive them. 

Where is the boy who has no favors to ask of his divine Guest? 

What about your temptations, your principal weakness? Your 
trials or difficulties? Have you no favors to ask? You stand at the 
threshold of life, beginning to follow a vocation, or at the point of 
making a choice. Have you no favor to ask? You may have some 
little sorrow, some trouble. God may want you to make some sacri- 
fie. And do you not need the help of God? After holy Communion 
you experience a feeling of rest and safety you feel at no other 
time. Jesus is with you. You have nothing to fear when He is at 
your side. Would you like to feel as safe and happy at death? 
Certainly! Well, ask our Lord to grant you a happy death. How 
can our blessed Redeemer refuse you this wish since He wishes you 
nothing more sincerely than this very favor? In His infinite wisdom 
He may deem it necessary to refuse some temporal favor, knowing 
that it would harm you more than benefit you. But how could He 
have the heart to deny you this favor of a happy death if you make 
it one of the many favors you have to ask of Him? Never receive 
a holy Communion without reminding your divine Guest of the 
grace of a happy death. 

You can never repay your parents for all they have done for you. 
Ought you not ask Jesus to bless them for you? He will like it if 
you remind Him of the tender love He had for His blessed Mother 
and His foster-father, St. Joseph, and tell Him how you would like 
to imitate Him in His love and obedience. 

You have brothers and sisters, relatives, benefactors, friends 
and, perhaps, enemies. You have your teachers, your priest. Jesus 
would like you to say a short prayer for all of them. Ask Him 
to bless and protect them. 

Finally, there are the poor souls asking you to remember them. 
For some of them you are bound to pray: as, for instance, the souls 
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of your departed relatives, friends, and such others that might be 
there on your account. In your charity you should likewise re 
member the rest. There is one dead benefactor whom you shoul 
never forget. Pray for the priest who baptized you. People are 
forgotten soon after death. But the grass does not begin to grow 
above the grave of a priest before he is forgotten. For your sake 
he has taken upon himself the gravest responsibilities. Al his life 
he prays for you. Should you not say a little prayer for him after 
he has passed away? By all means remember your late pastor in 
your prayers. 

Speaking to our Saviour in your own humble words, the time 
passes all too soon. You will rise for the last Gospel and scarcely 
be half through talking with your heavenly Visitor. After you have 
completed your appeals to the love and mercy of Jesus, you may 
open your prayer-books to recite the prayers set apart for thanks. 
giving. If you still find words to speak to our Saviour in your own 
way, leave the prayer-book aside. Your own words, plain and 
humble though they be, will be more pleasing to God. 

From this remark you will understand that prayer-books are not 
absolutely necessary to pray with devotion. Since praying means 
speaking to God, we are by no means bound to use a set or certain 
form of prayers contained on a printed page. If we can speak to 
God in our own words—and with a little practise we can do it— 
the prayer will be said with much more devotion, or rather, dis- 
tractions will not be as frequent. Prayer-books are like life-pre- 
servers. A good swimmer will be able to swim far better without 
the cumbersome weight around his shoulders. When we cannot 
keep above water without such help a life-preserver is necessary. 
The most effective prayer, then, especially after holy Communion, 
is a personal prayer—one formed in our own words. Such a per- 
sonal prayer was at all times the most favorite prayer of the saints. 
It is nothing else than meditation, or mental prayer. 

The only time we must confine ourselves to the prayer-book is 
when we wish to gain some indulgence by reciting some definite 
prayer. Then we must recite the prayer word for word, carrying 
out the conditions contained in it. And, by the way, never end 
your thanksgiving without gaining one or more of such indulgences 
for yourself and the poor souls of Purgatory. 

By following out these few hints regarding your preparation and 
thanksgiving, your holy Communions will bear fruit for time and 
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aernity. In course of time it will be easier to keep the rule of 
silence before holy Communion, and the prayer following will be 
said more earnestly and more devoutly. Gradually, too, it will be- 
come easier for us to speak with Jesus in our own humble way. 
And as by your prayers and disposition you show that you appreciate 
the visits of Christ more and more, the graces resulting from holy 
Communion will become greater and more far-reaching each time. 

In some way all your holy Communions are a preparation for 
your last holy Communion. What emotions and thoughts will cross 
your mind when Jesus enters your suffering heart to console and 
strengthen you for your last battle and your journey to eternity. 
God grant that your last thanksgiving may not be confined to a few 
moments, but that it may last forever in heaven. 





OUTLINES FOR CONFERENCES TO 
YOUNG WOMEN 


IV. WE MUST CONQUER IMPATIENCE 


Giving way to irritability and impatience towards persons with 
whom we live or associate, whose disposition does not please us and 
whose views we do not share, should not be the conduct of a try 
Christian. 

We may have different opinions, utter and uphold them in aj 
sincerity, but we must never be wanting in consideration and def. 
erence. If we cannot peacefully convince others, we must give up 
the attempt, let the matter rest, and say nothing more about it. Keep 
calm, avoid even the suspicion of coercion, or of importunity with 
persons, even under severe provocation; remember that friction has 
oftentimes led to the parting of persons who once had a true affec. 
tion for one another. It is one of the first duties of the Christian life 
to exercise charity in all things, and it would be humiliating to be 
surpassed in this regard by the children of the world who in their 
relations observe politeness and respect for each other’s views. In- 
patience and lack of forbearance in a pious woman must of necessity 
give scandal. 

We perform genuine acts of adoration, if for the love of God we 
secrifice our inclinations, and in order to be well pleasing to Him, 
conquer our natural impulses. Let us frequently renew the resolu- 
tion to live in accordance with the intentions that God had in the 
mystery of the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ. Let us re 
member the humble life of our Saviour, beset by contradictions and 
hardships. He experienced suffering of all kinds; deprivation, and 
work, and contradiction were His share all through His life on 
earth. 

Be gentle in your relations with every one. Strive to the best of 
your ability to preserve and promote harmony in your home. Keep 
in mind the words of Christ: “I am meek and humble of heart.” 

Let His patience be your example when visitations befall you. 
We must pass through many trials to become worthy of the king- 
dom of heaven, there to reign with Jesus, who was meek and humble 
of heart. 

Ask God often for the grace of humility of heart, flee all satis- 
fying of self-love, which is opposed to the love of God, diminishes 
grace, and weakens us in the struggle against the contradictions 
of life. 
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ANALECTA 








NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of the Holy See. 


INSTRUCTION, OR LIST OF QUESTIONS 


To BE ANSWERED BY SUPERVISORS OR SUPERIORESSES GENERAL OF 
INSTITUTES PROFESSING SIMPLE VOWS IN THE REpPorRT TO BE 
MapDE Every THREE YEARS TO THE Hoty SEE. 


PRELIMINARY QUESTIONS 


1. Mention the decrees of approbation and recommenda- 
tion obtained by the institute, and the date of them. 

2. What is the special aim or scope of the institute? 

3. Have the name of the institute, its scope, the habit of 
the members, been changed somewhat since it was begun, 
and by what authority? 

4. How many members from the beginning until now, 
or at least during the last twenty years, have assumed the 
habit of the institute? 

5. How many members have left the institute from the 
beginning, or at least during the last twenty years, and 
in what way, either during the novitiate, or after the pro- 
fession of temporary vows, or after the profession of per- 
petual vows? Have any, and how many, religious been 
fugitives? 

6. When was the last report made to the Holy See? 


I. REGARDING PERSONS 


Those Admitted. 
7. How many new members have been admitted since the 
last report ? 
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8. Did all of them present the prescribed testimonies) 

9. Have any special means or devices been used to at 
tract anybody to enter the institute, and especially have the 
superiors used publications or periodicals for this end? 

10. (In Institutes of Men.) Have the testimonial letters 
prescribed by the Decree Romani Pontifices been asked {o; 
in each case? 

11. How often and from what impediments or defecs 
have the necessary dispensations been granted and by what 
ecclesiastical superior ? 

12. In what houses and for how long have the postulants 
or candidates lived? 


(b) On the Novices. 

13. How many novitiates are there and has each of them 
been instituted by the authority of the Holy See? 

14. How many novices have assumed the habit of the in. 
stitute since the last report? 

15. How many are at present in the novitiate? 

16. Are the novices duly separated from the professed? 

17. Have all of them a full copy of the constitutions? 

18. Have all been for a full and continuous year in the 
houses of the novitiate under the care of a master or 
mistress before profession? 

19. Whether, for how long, and by what authority, has 
the time of novitiate been extended or diminished beyond 
or within the limit down in the constitutions? 

20. Have the novices been occupied solely in exercises 
of piety during the first year of the novitiate, or have 
they been engaged in other works and what are these? 

21. During the second year of the novitiate (if there is 
a second year) have the novices been sent to other houses? 

22. (In Institutes of Sisters.) Has the Bishop or his 
delegate instituted the prescribed examination before at- 
mission to the habit and to the first profession? 


(c) On the Professed. 
23. How many members are at present in the institute, 
(a) with temporary vows, (b) with perpetual vows. 
24. Have the temporary vows been always renewed a 
the proper time? 
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25. Have the members been admitted at the proper time 
to perpetual vows after the termination of the period of 
temporary vows? 


(d) On Those Who Have Left or Been Sent Away. 


etters 27. Since the last report how many have left the insti- 
d for tute, (a) of the novices, (b) the temporary professed, (c) 
the perpetual professed? 
efects 28. Have the rules prescribed in the constitutions been 
what always observed in sending away members? 
29. In cases of dismissal, has the dispensation from the 
ilants vows been always obtained and from what ecclesiastical 


superior ¢ 

30. (In Institutes of Sisters.) Has the apostolic confir- 
mation been granted in cases of dismissal of professed with 
perpetual vows? 

31. (In Institutes of Men.) In the dismissal of members 
has the Decree Auctis admodum been always and in all 
things observed; and specifically in the case of a perpetu- 
ally professed member, or of one temporarily professed but 
in Sacred Orders, have the superiors of the institute (a) 
given the three warnings beforehand; (b) have they ad- 
mitted the legitimate defense of a member accused, grant- 
ing him a suitable time to prepare it, and have they taken 
due account of it; (c) have they ever proceeded summarily, 
how often, and by what authority? 

32. (In Institutes of Sisters.) To those who have left 
for whatsoever reason, has their dowry, however this may 
have been made up, been integrally restored, together with 
the objects they have brought to the institute, in the state 
in which they were at the time the members have left the 
institute ? 

33. To those who had nothing of their own have the 
necessary means been supplied, when leaving the institute, 
to enable them to return in a safe and suitable manner to 
their families ? 


II. REGARDING THINGS 


(a) On the House. 
34. How many houses has the institute, and in what 
dioceses ; has it provinces and how many? 
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35. Have any, and how many, houses been opened since 
the last report; has the legitimate authority been obtained 
in all cases and has the method prescribed in the constity. 
tions been observed? 

36. How many members of the different classes live ip 
each of the houses, and (if different works are carried on 
by the institute) in what works are they engaged? 

37. Has any house been suppressed since the last report 
and by what authority? 

38. Have the individual members their own cells, or a 
least has each of them in the common dormitory a cubicle 
properly separated from the others? 

39. Has a separate place, suitable in every way, been 
set apart for the care of the sick? 

40. Are there in the house a number of cubicles for 
guests, sufficiently, as is becoming, separated from the 
religious community ? 

41. (In Institutes of Sisters.) Has the dwelling of the 
chaplain or confessor a separate entrance and no comm 
nication with the habitation of the sisters? 


(b) On the Property. 


42. Since the last report what has been the annual in- 
come and expediture (a) of the institute in general, (b) of 
each of the houses. 

43. Since the last report has the institute in general, or 
have certain houses in particular, acquired new property, 
personal or real, and of what value? 

44. Have they always invested their money usefully, 
honestly and safely? 

45. Since the last report have they suffered financial 
reverses and what were they; have they met with losses, 
and what were the causes? 

46. Have they alienated either real property or valuable 
objects, and by what authority? 

47. Have they consumed any part of their capital? 

48. Is the common treasury or any particular house in 
debt, and to what extent? 

49. Have fresh debts been contracted since the last 
report, what are they, and by what authority? 
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50. Has each house its procurator or oeconomus, dis- 
tinct from the superior of the house and from the general 
oeconomus ? 

51. Have the procurators, whether general or local, given 
an account of their administration at the prescribed times ; 
and have these accounts been examined and approved in 
the manner prescribed ? 

52. Have there been any lawsuits connected with prop- 
erty? 

53. In every house is there a safe with a triple lock and 
keys, and have the laws on this matter been observed? 

54. Have they, and under what arrangement, accepted for 
custody money or precious objects deposited by seculars? 

55. (Jn Institutes of Sisters.) Have the dowers of the 
sisters been invested safely and fruitfully according to the 
canon laws; has part of them been used for expenses, how 
much, in what way, and by whose permission ? 

56. Are there in the institute any pious bequests or 
foundations, for the celebration of masses, or carrying 
on works of charity, and what are they? 

57. Have such obligations been faithfully discharged? 

58. Has the money with which these foundations have 
been made been duly invested and administered separately 
from all other money whatsoever ? 

59. Has an account been given to the bishop of these 
foundations according to the Constitution Conditae? 

60. How much of the surplus money has been put into 
the common fund by the different houses at the end of each 
year? 

61. Has this money been handed over willingly or reluc- 
tantly by all? 

62. Has the superioress or oeconoma money of which 
she may freely dispose, even for the good of the institute, 
without rendering any account of it? 


ON THE DISCIPLINE 


(a) On the Religious Life. 
63. In every house are the spiritual exercises, prescribed 
for the different days, months, years, and other fixed times, 
accurately carried out? 
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64. Do all the members assist daily at the sacrifice of 
the Mass? 

65. Are all the members enabled to be present at th 
common exercises, and at least is time granted to perform 
them privately to those who are sometimes exempted from 
some common exercises on account of domestic offices? 

66. Is the Decree Quemadmodum observed, (a) as te 
gards the rule that the manifestation of conscience ig no 
to be exacted, (b) as regards sacramental confession; js 
the Decree Sacra Tridentina regarding holy Communion 
also observed; and are both decrees read in the vernacular 
in common at stated times? 

67. In Institutes of Sisters is the ordinary confesso; 
changed everywhere every three years, or is he confirmed 
by the proper authority? 

68. Are the prescriptions regarding the enclosure in the 
part of the house reserved for the religious faithfully ob 
served? 

69. Are the religious frequently permitted to go to the 
parlor, and are the constitutions observed in this matter? 

70. Is a companion always sent by the superiors to a- 
company a religious when leaving the house? 

71. Are catechetical instructions and pious exhortations 
held for the lay brothers or lay sisters, and for the other 
subjects and for the servants or others living in the house; 
how is this done; and at what times? 

72. Are any writings regarding piety, religion, etc., even 
for the use of the institute only, printed without the per 
mission of the bishop? 

73. Are any books used by the members which have been 
published only with the permission of the superiors of the 
institute, and what are these books, whether old or new, of 
in manuscript? 


(b) On the Observance of Certain Special Laws. 
74. Have all the prescriptions relating to the Chapter 
General been diligently observed: (a) with regard to the 
letters of convocation; (b) with regard to the election of 
delegates; (c) with regard to the counters and the sectt 
tary; (d) with regard to the election of the Superior-Ger- 
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eral; (¢) with regard to the election of the Councilors, 
Procurator and Secretary-General ? 

75. Have the members been entirely free to write or 
receive letters exempt from the inspection of the superiors? 

76. Is the law regarding the changing of superiors after 
a stated time faithfully observed? Have any dispensa- 
tions been granted for this law, how many, and by whom? 

77. Have the Superior-General and the Provincials duly 
made the prescribed visitations to the houses? 

78. Do the Superior-General and the superiors, pro- 
vincial and local, convoke their councilors at the time 
fixed, and treat with them regarding the affairs of the 
institute, province or house? 

79. Has due liberty been allowed the councilors in these 
deliberations ? 

80. Have the elections been carried out freely and ac- 
cording to the prescribed rules in the Council-General ? 

81. Are all things necessary, especially as regards food 
and clothing, supplied to the members by the superiors 
with that paternal charity proper to them, or are there some 
members who procure these things for themselves from 
outsiders? 

82. Are there any houses in which the members are too 
few in number so that they are worked too hard to the 
grave risk of their health? 

83. Is provision made that the sick want for nothing, ac- 
cording to the state of each, and that they are with all due 
charity relieved in their spiritual and corporal necessities ? 

84. (In Institutes of Clerics.) How many years are spent 
by the clerics in their studies, (a) of humanities, (b) of 
philosophy, and (c) of theology? When the studies are 
carried on in the house, how many professors are occupied 
in each branch? 

85. Have all the students (a) made the full course of 
studies before leaving the House of Studies; (b) duly 
completed before promotion to Sacred Orders the studies 
respectively prescribed by the Pontifical Decree Auctis 
admodum; (c) religiously observed all other things re- 
quired by the canons for admission to orders (regarding 
the title of ordination, dismissorial letters, etc.) ? 
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86. Have the Pontifical decrees which are to be read pub. 
licly at stated times been so read? 


(c) On the Works of the Institutes. 

87. How many persons, or classes of persons, have the 
members benefited by those works to which they devote 
themselves according to the scope of their institute? 

88. If there has been anywhere a diminution in the num. 
ber of such persons since the last report, indicate the rex. 
son of this. 

89. (For Institutes Which Collect from Door to Door.) 
(a) Is the right or office of collecting from door to door 
clearly evident from the constitutions? (b) Has the De. 
cree Singulari of March 27, 1896, been inserted in the 
constitutions? (c) Is that decree religiously observed in all 
things ? 

go. In Institutes of Sisters are there in the houses hos 
pices or hospitals for any persons whomsoever, even of 
the opposite sex ; and if so, by whose permission, and what 
precautions are taken? 

gi. Have the sisters, and in what way, assumed the 
domestic management in seminaries or colleges or any 
houses whatever of ecclesiastics? 

92. Do the sisters perform any works of charity (¢. g, 
toward infants, women in childbirth, or persons under sur- 
gical operations) which appear unfitting for virgins ded 
cated to God and wearing the religious habit? 

93. Do the sisters serving the sick in private houses 
always use the precautions prescribed in the constitutions? 

94. Have the superiors permitted members to stay in 
houses of seculars and for how long? 

95. (For Institutes of Men.) Have they any Institute of 
Sisters depending on them or aggregated to them, directly 
or indirectly, or do they direct any Institute of Sisters, and 
by what authority ? 

96. Since the last report has any new work, or any new 
branch of a work already existing, been added, and by whut 
authority ? 

97. Have any abuses crept into the institute or into some 
of the houses of it, and what are they? 
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98. Do any complaints or difficulties arise (a) with the 
ordinaries of places, (b) with confessors, (c) with chap- 
lains ? 


The answers to the above questions are to be signed not 
only by the General-Superior or Superioress, but also by 
each of the General-Councilors or assistants after mature 
examination. 

If any of the said councilors or assistants should con- 
sider that something of importance, in addition, should be 
made known to the Holy See, he or she may do this also 
by private and secret letter. But let such person be mind- 
ful of his or her condition and know that his or her con- 
science becomes gravely burdened if he or she has dared to 
expose anything contrary to the truth in such private 
letters. 

D. Carp. Ferrata, Prefect. 
Pu. Griustini, Secretary. 


S. CONSISTORIAL CONGREGATION 
DECREE 


Forbidding Temporal Administration to Clerics. 

According to the teaching of the Apostle Paul “no man 
being a soldier to God entangleth himself with secular 
business” (II. Tim. ii, 4), the constant discipline and 
sacred law of the Church has ever been that clerics must 
not assume the administration of secular business except 
in certain special and extraordinary circumstances and 
with legitimate permission. “For regarding themselves as 
raised to a position above temporal affairs” it is necessary, 
as the Sacred Council of Trent has it, Sess. XXII, cap. 2 
de reform. that they observe with all diligence, among other 
things, “those that have been copiously and salutarily or- 
dained concerned abstention from worldly business.” 

And as in our time, with the help of God, many works 
have been founded in Christian society for the temporal 
welfare of the faithful, and especially banks, institutes of 
credit, rural banks and savings banks, these works are to 
be highly approved and greatly favored by the clergy, but 
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not in such a way as to distract them from the offices proper 
to their condition and dignity, to involve them in earthly 
contracts, and expose them to the anxieties, cares and dan. 
gers attaching to such business. 

Wherefore our Most Holy Lord Pius X., while exhort. 
ing and ordering the clergy to give their assistance and 
advice for the foundation, protection and prosperity of 
such institutions, by the present decree absolutely forbids 
ecclesiastics, secular and regular, to accept, or to retain if 
they have assumed them, those offices which import the 
cares, obligations and dangers arising from the administra- 
tion of them, such as those of president, director, secre. 
tary, treasurer and the like. His Holiness, therefore, lays 
down and orders that all ecclesiastics who at present hold 
such offices shall within four months from the promulga- 
tion of this decree send in their resignation, and that for 
the future no member of the clergy can undertake and ex- 
ercise any office of this kind unless he first receive permis- 
sion to do so from the Apostolic See. All things to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Given at Rome at the Seat of the Sacred Consistorial 
Congregation, November 18, 1910. 

C. Carp. De Lat, Secretary. 
S. Teccu1, Assessor. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 





RESTITUTION TO A FOUNDLING ASYLUM 


A rich man named Cyrus, in order to protect his good name, has 
his illegitimate child conveyed secretly to a foundling asylum con- 
ducted by the city. He has no idea of reimbursing the asylum for 
the expense it incurs by caring for his child. Of course he has 
plenty of means to do so, if he wished, nor need he run any risk of 
having his shame discovered. However, he has no intention of 
doing so. Now he goes to confession, and in the course of his 
confession this fact becomes apparent to the confessor. The con- 
fessor, knowing Cyrus’ ability to reimburse the foundling asylum, 
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and that in doing so he would run no risk of being discovered, 
obliges him to make good the asylum’s expenses for the care and 
education of his child. This Cyrus refuses to do, whereupon the 
confessor refuses him absolution. Was the confessor right? 

Answer.—Strictly speaking, the confessor was not right. He 
imposed an obligation on Cyrus when it is seriously disputed by 
the gravest theologians whether any such obligation really exists. 
Every confessor knows, or ought to know, that it is not lawful to 
impose an obligation, de cujus certitudine non constat. We are per- 
fectly aware that some of the greatest theologians would hold Cyrus 
to restitution. foundling asylums, they maintain, are founded for 
the benefit and protection of the foundlings, and not for the ad- 
vantage or profit of the foundlings’ parents. If the parents are able 
to pay, they are bound in conscience to pay. This is the opinion of 
de Lugo, Billuart, Carriére, and many others . But there are many 
other theologians who hold the contrary opinion and maintain that 
Cyrus, in this case, is not bound to make any restitution. And the 
opinion of these latter appears to St. Alfonsus to be the more prob- 
able of the two. They even hold that, though the foundling asylum 
should be poorly endowed or in straitened circumstances, never- 
theless restitution cannot be strictly enjoined in a case like the one 
here submitted. The reason is because these institutions have been 
founded not only for the relief of the poor, but also for the protec- 
tion of the rich, in circumstances where their good name might else 
be put in jeopardy, or where they might be induced to commit 
abortion, or to destroy their illegitimate offspring. These institu- 
tions have been founded and are maintained principally to discour- 
age abortion and child murder, by rendering these quite unnecessary 
for the protection of the good name of the parents of illegitimate 
children. As the rich and influential are more exposed to the danger 
of defamation and loss of reputation by reason of illegitimate off- 
spring, and therefore more exposed to the temptation of destroying 
their illegitimate children, in order to save their good name and 
their position in the community, therefore are foundling asylums 
instituted and maintained for the relief and protection of the rich 
even more than for the poor. 

St. Alfonsus says: “Hujusmodi hospitalia non solum sunt in- 
stituta ad subveniendum pauperibus, sed etiam divitibus in infamiae 
periculo, in quo ipsi solent vel procurare abortum, vel prolem necare, 
ne infamentur; et huic malo intendunt hospitalia occurrere: imo dico 
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ista potius, quam pro pauperibus, erecta esse pro pueris spuriis, a 
eos liberandos a discrimine mortis aeternae et temporalis, quam 
factle subirent ob infamiae timorem, si adulteri ex proprio eos alere 
deberent” (Lib. 4, n. 656). 

Moreover, since the municipality, in the case before us, supports 
the foundling asylum, its benefits must be free to all the citizens 
alike, whether rich or poor, without discrimination, since the asylum 
is supported from the public taxes. And the same may be said of 
all private asylums that receive city aid, since such aid is rendered 
from the public treasury. Even in the case of strictly private 
asylums, which receive no State aid, but are maintained by voluntary 
private subscriptions, the first and primary purpose of such insti- 
tutions is to save the children from temporal as well as eternal 
death, by protecting the good name of their parents, and therefore 
their benefits are meant for the rich as well as for the poor. We do 
not mean that other private hospitals and institutions are intended 
for the rich in the same way that they are for the poor. Their 
purpose being different, the rich are bound to restitution towards 
them if they make use of them free gratis. But with foundling 
asylums the case is different, owing to the purposes of their insti- 
tution. 

Some theologians, however, as Noldin, S. J. Marres, etc., maintain 
that if the rich make use of private foundling asylums, or if the city 
cares for foundlings in private houses or in institutions intended for 
the poor, they ought to make restitution to such institutions. 

“Ubi vero infantes expositi cura communitatis civilis, sive in 
domibus privatis sive in hospitali ex tributis vel ex bonis pauperibus 
destinatis aluntur, parentes divites expensas compensare tenentw” 
(Noldin II, 280, b.). 

In the case of Cyrus, therefore, since it was only probable, and 
by no means certain, that he was bound to restitution for the support 
of his illegitimate offspring, the confessor exceeded the bounds of 
justice in refusing him absolution because he refused to make resti- 
tution. The confessor has no right to impose obligations on peni- 
tents when it is not sure that such obligations really exist. The con- 
fessor might have exhorted Cyrus to reimburse the asylum, or he 
might have imposed it as a penance, but he was not justified in 
imposing restitution as a strict obligation. All the more, since such 
a course on the part of the confessor is directly adapted to tum 
Cyrus away from the Sacraments. 





